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Guide 
to Family 
Entertainment 


By Dale Francis 


EARS AGO I wrote a piece in 

\ which I predicted those in- 

dividuals who remained stars 
in television would do so not so 
much as entertainers but as person- 
alities. 

This was in the hey-day of Mil- 
ton Berle, Red Buttons, Ken Mur- 
ray and Jackie Gleason, who, 
though they were personalities, 
were still selling themselves as 
entertainers. 

The years that have passed have 
convinced me more than ever that 
only those individuals who pri- 
marily sell their personalities can 
hope to remain on the top of. the 
television heap and among those 
who sell their personalities, only 
those who soft-sell can remain. 

Milton Berle insisted on being 
an entertainer. He not only insist- 
ed, he over-insisted. There wasn’t 


an act he didn’t join. For awhile 
he was the most popular man in 
television and then the public tired 
of him and he was gone. 

Jackie Gleason, who is a truly 
talented comedian and actor, was 
another man who rested his show 
on his ability to entertain. He suc- 
ceeded in entertaining for a com- 
paratively long time with an as- 
sortment of characterizations but 
eventually the public tired of the 
characterizations and Jackie Glea- 
son faded from the top. 

But those TV figures who offer 
only themselves as personalities 
continue to remain. Garry Moore 
is one of the best examples. While 
Garry is an excellent entertainer he 
is still basically just himself. If he 
sometimes dances, does an imita- 
tion of Buster Keaton or sings, it 
is a brief interlude. What Garry 
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Moore really has to offer is Garry 
Moore, a young man whom people 
‘feel they know as a person and 
like. 

There is much talk, most of it 
press agent inspired, about what 
Jack Paar is really like but actually 
_ Paar is just as he seems to be. 

e doesn’t perform an act, he 
merely is himself. As a matter of 
fact, when I first wrote on this 
subject years ago, I was writing 
about Jack Paar, who then had a 
morning show, and I was predict- 
ing that he was the sort of a tele- 
vision personality who would en- 
dure. 

Ed Sullivan is a bit different — 
he survives in part as a personality 
but most of all because he sur- 
rounds himself with top talent and 
keeps out of the road of it. 

Steve Allen in a moming show 
he did years ago and again in his 
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night show was a personality. As a 
personality, he could have contin- 
ued indefinitely. But he unfortu- 
nately inserted himself too often as 
an entertainer in his hour variety 
show and it — and Steve Allen — 
suffered because of this. 

When I say that it is the per- 
sonalities rather than the entertain- 
ers who survive on television, I am 
criticizing neither TV nor TV audi- 
ences. Television is greedy and it 
devours material. Entertainers must 
use material, so they eventually use 
up their acts. Those who just are 
themselves, letting a passing pa- 
rade of entertainers contribute the 
acts, stay with us. 


That's just the way things are. 


INCIDENTALLY, Milton Berle is 
returning to television this year 
with Jackpot Bowling. Since Mel 
Allen and Bud Palmer are such op- 
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posite types, this must have seemed 
like a typographical error when it 
was first announced. 

But Milton is a pleasant fellow. 
If he subdues his tendency to want 
to intrude into whatever is going 
on within range, he may well es- 
tablish himself as a_ personality 
rather than an entertainer. 


I FEEL A little uneasy about 
Samuel Bronston’s production, 
“King of Kings.” The original film 
of that title was far from satisfac- 
tory as a life of Christ. It is wrong 
to pre-judge this new life — and 
I won't do it — but some comments 
concerning an emphasis on the hu- 
man aspects of the life of Jesus 
Christ have made me uneasy about 
it. 

But if from a Catholic viewpoint 
it is an unsatisfactory film, then I 
am afraid we have only ourselves 
to blame. Years ago Hugh Gibson, 
the diplomat during Woodrow Wil- 
son’s administration and an out- 
standing Catholic layman, tried to 
interest Catholics in forming a com- 
pany to produce a life of Christ. 
— Farrow, another Catholic, 

eld the property that is now be- 
ing filmed for many years but 
could not find the right financing. 

We have more than 40 million 
Catholics in this country alone and 
yet we trail Protestant groups like 
the Seventh Day Adventists in pro- 
duction of films. Some good work 
in both motion pictures and televi- 
sion has been done by Catholics 
but nothing to compare to the 
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Lutheran’s production of the life of 
their founder, a professional job 
that got bookings in major theaters. 

It is unfortunate but it is true 
that in this newest art form, Cath- 
olics have trailed and still are trail- 
ing. And while Catholics every- 
where have failed to realize the 
fullest possibilities of either motion 
pictures or television, it is the Cath- 
olics of the United States who have 
failed most of all. 


Jack LINKLETTER’s “On the Go” 
was a good piece of television 
journalism. He hunted for interest- 
ing feature stories, brought them 
to the TV screens every week day 
and it was a program I liked. 


Loy, New 32-page booklet 
about chil training 
= tells how can be 
prouder of your chil- 
dren both now and lat- 
er_in life. Covers all 
‘ 3 
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I was sorry to see it go and I 
think “Video Village,” which re- 
placed it, is a step backwards. Par- 
lor games and quizzes belonged to 
the kindergarten age of television 
and I'd sort of hoped we’d passed 
that age. Jack Narz hard sells the 
obviously planned gags and the 
guests have to give the straight 
lines. Sure, it won't hurt anybody, 
maybe it will pass a half hour easy, 
but it seems a shame to do away 
with a creative effort like “On 
the Go” for the sake of a parlor 


game. 


THE BEST movie I’ve seen lately 
was a Japanese film, “Ikiru.” There 
is a simplicity about it that gives 
it a genuine quality many films 
miss. It is a shame that the adver- 
tising stresses a dance sequence and 
gives the impression it is a spicy 
film. It isn’t; it is a well done 
drama. It is the story of a man dy- 
ing from cancer. Seeking a use for 
his last days, he is met first of all 
by a young man who tries to get 
him to waste his days in lust. But 
this sickens him and he finds mean- 
ing for the rest of his life in the 
example of a young girl who gave 
up an office job to work in a toy 
factory, so that her work could 
make others happy. It is a most 
outstanding film and I recommend 
it to serious theater-goers. 

One sequence interested me 
especially. There is a_ birthday 
sequence and the Japanese at the 
party sing “Happy Birthday” in 
English to the tune we use. Years 
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ago I learned that in Cuba the 
same song is sung — the English 
was a bit twisted by the country 
people into “Happy baby to you” 
— and it makes me wonder how 
the song has become so universally 
sung in English and makes me 
wonder even more who wrote the 
song in the first place. ' 


Jupy is quite possibly. 
not an actress with much range but 
within her range she is wonderful. 
She makes “The Bells Are Ringing” 
a pleasant hour and a half. ‘ 

The humor is a bit questionable 
— one of the humor situations in- 
volves the confusion of the answer-. 
ing service she works for with a 
house of prostitution — but the 
Legion of Decency rates it accept- 
able for adults. 

Judy sings and is marvelous 
in the role she has made fa- 
mous — the earnest, well-mean- 
ing and slightly confused young 
woman. 


I pwn’r THINK it possible that 
I'd find “When Comedy Was 
King” too long, but I did. There 
were sequences from films with 
Charlie Chaplin, Harry Langdon, 
Buster Keaton, Fatty Arbuckle; 
Laurel and Hardy, Ben Turpin and 
a variety of other comedy favorites 
of the past. I found it a little too 
much of what it was but I was re- 
confirmed in my minority position 
that both Harry Langdon and Bus- 
ter Keaton were funnier than 
Charlie Chaplin. 
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ERnEsT BorcGnineE has played in 
two films recently released. One 
was the story of Boros Moros, who 
acted as a counterspy for the 
United States against the Russians. 
“Man on a String” had its mo- 
ments of excitement and the scenes 
shot in Berlin were interesting. 
“Pay or Die” was the story of the 
Mafia in New York. It was well- 
acted but inconsequential. 

Another of the Japanese science 
fiction films is going the rounds. 
Something called “War in Outer 
Space.” It can be missed without 
any loss. 

Edmond O’Brien is an excellent 
actor, one of the best in the busi- 
ness, and he made “The Third 
Voice” seem better than it really 
was. The story was filled with 
holes and even O’Brien couldn't 
plug them. 


“FLAME OVER INDIA” was a 
real pleasant romp. It was of the 
same sort as “Journey to the Cen- 
ter of the Earth,” a film that used 
all the old techniques to create ex- 
citement and suspense. I’m sure 
it would never win any awards 
but it did hold your interest. It 
really was the kind of a film 
Darryl Zanuck used to make back 
in his 20th Century Fox days—big, 
exciting and hokumed up for ev- 
eryone’s taste. I don’t know that 
it would be fair for me to recom- 
mend it, since it isn’t important 
enough to draw you to the theater, 
but if you happen to have a 
couple of hours free and you are 
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close by you'd probably enjoy it. 
“MouNTAIN Roapb” is another 
film of no particular consequence. 
For me it is always pleasant to 
watch a performance by Henry 
Morgan—that is the non-panel 
Henry Morgan, the one who is 
called Harry Morgan in the cast 
of December Bride. This Henry 
Morgan is a great actor, one of 
the finest in the business. Some- 
day someone is going to wake up 
to this fact and give him an im- 
portant starring role. James Stew- 
art is in this film, too, and I like 
Jimmy Stewart always whether he 
is Glenn Miller, Charles Lind- 
bergh or an officer in China. f 
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How to Raise Delinquents 


UVENILE OFFICERS at the Sheriff’s Department in Houston, Texas, have 
mimeographed a memo that they give to parents of wayward young- 
sters who come to their office. 

It is entitled “Twelve Rules for Parents in Raising Juvenile De- 
linquents.” 

1. Begin with infancy to give the child everything he wants. In 
this way he will grow up believing the world owes him a living. 

2. When he picks up “bad” words or “dirty” words, laugh at him. 
That will make him think he is “cute.” Te will run off and pick up 
some other words that will blow the top off your head. 

3. Never give him any spiritual training until he is 21 and then 
let him decide for himself. By the same logic, never teach him the 
English language. Maybe when he is old enough he may want to speak 
Bantu. 

4. Praise him in his presence to all the neighbors; show how much 
smarter he is than the neighbors’ children. 

5. Avoid the use of the word “wrong.” It may develop in the child 
a “guilt complex.” This will prepare him to believe that when he is 
punished later on for stealing cars or assaulting women, society is 
“against him” and that he is being persecuted. 

6. Pick up everything after him: his shoes, his books, his clothes. 
Do everything for him, so that he will be experienced in throwing 
burdens on others. 

7. Let him read anything he wants. Have no concern whatever for 
what goes into his mind. Provide him with lily cups for his lips, but 
let his brain drink out of any dirty container for words and ideas. 

8. Quarrel frequently in the presence of your children. In this 
way they will be prepared for broken homes later on. 

9. Give him all the spending money he wants; never let him earn 
his own. 

10. Satisfy every craving of the child for food, drinks, and every- 
thing that has to do with the sense of taste and touch, gratifying every 
sensual desire. 

11. Take his part against policemen, teachers and neighbors. They 
are all “prejudiced” against your child. 

12. When he gets into real trouble, always defend yourself and 
say: “I never could do anything with him.” — the Marian 
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On a one-way four-day 
passage for $50 fare 
plus $4 per day 

for meals, the tourist 
will enjoy the same 
spaciousness as on 
today’s luxury liners 


| By 
| Dave Warner 


From U.S. to Europe on $50! 


to make the long, and up 
to now, expensive run be- 
tween the United States and 
Europe for as little as $50 fare. 
This is no puff from an opium 
Pipe but the product of dreams, 
lood, sweat and maybe even some 
tears by Hyman Benjamin (H.B.) 
Cantor, a relentless 57-year-old 
human dynamo who obviously 
never heard of the word “can’t.” 
Cantor’s project will place 
ocean travel within the reach of 
the average wage-earner, and on 
a one-way four-day passage the 
tourist will enjoy the same spac- 
| iousness as on today’s luxury lin- 


B 1962 a tourist may be able 


ers with more comfort thrown in 
than offered at the finest motels. 

“I am taking the caviar and 
pheasant out of travel and giving 
people what they want most, 
not a lot of loading charges on 
things they don’t care anything 
about,” Cantor says candidly. “But 
before I'm through I'll out-Hilton 
Hilton.” 

He already has spent more than 
half a million dollars and eight 
years in research on his proposed 
ocean-going super-liners, “Peace” 
and “Good Will.” And before they 
set sail, he will have spent more 
than a million in promotion, all 
of it worth the outlay. 
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Much of his head and heartache 
in getting his project off the 
round was encountered in years 
of bitter legal snarls with Wash- 
ington officials, forcing him to 
move shipbuilding operation to 
West Germany. 

“I did very much want to have 
a sense of American participation 
in this,” Cantor told this writer 
one recent busy day while lunch- 
ing off a tray in his off-Times 
Square office in New York. 

“This is no gamble I’m getting 
in on. If I don’t see it as a sure 
thing, I don’t want any part of 
it,” he said, passing a huge bundle 
of letters from all parts of the 
world, assuring an advance sell- 
out for five years. 

Because Cantor already has had 
substantial publicity on his pro- 
ject. the letters pour in from every- 
where — clubs, convention groups, 
youth hostels, colleges, military 
and individual tourists. 

The letter of which he is most 
proud is one from a college presi- 
dent. It reads: “If you can get 
students to Europe for $50 and 
with lower costs of living there, 

u'll do more for education than 
all 1,185 institutions of higher 
learning in the country. 

Cantors wife had been after 
him to relax more, particularly 
after his disappointment in Wash- 
ington. She took a trip to London 
with him, supposedly a pleasure 
journey. But the interest in Can- 
tor’s ship is even greater over 
there than here. He was interview- 
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ed on radio and television and 
came away looking like England’s 
greatest hero since Sir Winston 
Churchill. 

“God bless him,” the people 
praised, “now we can go to Ameri- 
ca and visit our grandchildren.” 

It even caused revision of his 
wife’s views. “Hy, I’ve been fight- 
ing you,” she said. “Now I under- 
stand. I won't let you stop. V'tl 
help you. This is necessary. 

A London reporter, hearing 
about the $50 fare, inquired about 
food charges. 

Cantor’s reply: “If anyone sia 
to bring a salami sandwich and 
the $50 fare, he can come aboard.” 

Next day the headline in the 
London Times blared: “17% 
Bob and a Salami Gets You to 
America.” 

Vladimir Yourkevitch, the 
designer of the luxury liner, “Nor- 
mandie,” listened to Cantor’s idea 
for a superliner and liked it so well 
he suggested two superliners. With 
that much space and speed in two 
ships you could operate a two-way 
shuttle across the Atlantic. By of- 
fering departures every four days, 

you could guarantee p Ae volume 
yraffic and the $50 fare necessary 
to attract it. 

“Peace” and “Good Will” will 
enjoy the utmost in safety, Cantor 
assures. Besides radar, fathometers, 
ship-to-shore radio and _ similiar 
electronic safety devices, each ship 
will carry standard lifeboats to 
accommodate all 7,350 persons 
aboard, plus life jackets for every- 
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one. In each lifeboat there also 
will be two extra inflatable life- 
boats of Swedish design which 
have been tested to be safer than 
wooden lifeboats and can _ take 
care of all hands. Each wooden 
lifeboat and each auxiliary (which 
blows up instantly with a twist 
of an attached metal bottle of 
earbon dioxide gas) carries a week’s 
supply of rations, water, flares and 


drugs. 


, All-expense tours can be ar- 


ranged for as little as $330. If he 
desires, the tourist need lay out 
only $30 in cash. The rest he can 


‘pay off in 10 monthly installments. 


Though travel is on the upswing 

to Europe, some officials point 
out the surface hasn’t yet been 
scratched because prices are too 
high for the average two-to-four 
week vacationer. Airlines and 
steamship companies are the only 
possible competitors for the lu- 
crative market — and the more lu- 
crative market to come. 
_ Airlines feature speed, a selling 
point rivals cannot hope to match. 
Ship men lean heavily on luxurious 
leisure. Their motto is “getting 
there is half the fun.” Round trip 
thrift season. tickets on luxury 
liners to English ports start from 
$329 and $374, but officials admit 
savings are used up in incidental 
expenses and fares from ports to 
major cities. 

Some of the fares on Cantor’s 
ships will run as high as $125, de- 
— on location of cabin. But 

is not backing down on his 


promise of ample $50 fares, plus 
estimated cost of $4 for three 
meals daily and reasonable costs 
for other items. 

Briefly run down, his ships will 
come out of the Deutsche Werft 
yards in West Germany looking 
something like this: 


Tonnage: 90,000 tons. 
Capacity: 6,000 passengers; 
1,350 crew. 


Cost: $80,000,000 each. 
Ports: New York to Zeebrugge, 


Belgium and Cuxhaven, West 
Germany. 
Facilities: One class _ service. 


Fares range from $50 to $125 and 
include transporation and cabin. A 
large kitchen at center of ship will 
service a 1,500 seat cafeteria and a 
1,000-seat formal dining room. 
There also will be automat-style 
cafeterias, two self-service can- 
teens on each deck, four bars and 
cocktail lounge. Cabins will be laid 
out in two, three and four berth 
rooms, not in  dormitory-style 
rooms. All cabins will have private 
bath, air-conditioning and TV set. 
There will be two indoor and one 
outdoor swimming pools, a skating 
rink, two theatres, concert hall, 
facilities for religious services, 
shopping centers. 

Speed: 34 knots, cruising speed. 
Crossings to be made in four days, 
each ship passing the other in 
mid-ocean. 

Financing: West German Gov- 
ernment to guarantee loan up to 
70 percent of construction costs 
of the two ships. 
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Comparing Cantor’s ships to the 
luxury liner, “Queen Elizabeth,” 
the Queen is 1,083 and 83,000 tons 
and Cantor’s boats 1,152 feet and 
90,000 tons. 

And as a man who has made 
a career of taking “sick” hotels 
and making a success of them, 
Cantor will have a big edge in 
business operation. 

For example, “Queen Eliza- 
beth’s” 2,200 passengers are look- 
ed after by a crew of 1,535. That 
means one cook to five guests. 


“Til have one cook to 200. passen- 
gers and still give the people ex- 
cellent service and make a profit,” 
Cantor says. 

His idea may well revolutionize 
the convention business. Instead of 
spending a week, say in St. Louis, 
conventioners can hold their meet- 
ings on the way over, stop over 
three days in Paris and take a 
leisurely cruise home. This 
amounts to a floating convention 


but with many more fringe bene- 
fits. 


“Or if you just like to vagabond, 
Mr. Rigsby will route you” 


| 
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Knowledge of what you can expect if you are currently 


or fully insured under the federal government’s old 
age, survivors, and disability insurance system is a 
must in everyone’s financial blueprint 


Social Security and Retirement 


Condensed from “Christian Family Finance” 
William J. Whalen 


? plan his life-insurance 
program or organize his 
affairs for his eventual 
retirement without con- 
sidering the role of social security. 
A knowledge of what you can ex- 
pect if you are currently or fully 
insured under the federal govern- 
ment’s old age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance system is a must 
in everyone’s financial blueprint. 
For example, Joe Brown is 30, 
fully insured under social security, 
and has been averaging $400 a 
month salary. He dies leaving a 
wife and two small children, one 
and three years old. His social- 
security protection may mean as 
much as $40,000 to his family. His 
wife can expect $254 a month un- 


til the older child reaches the age 


of 18 and then she will receive 
$190 for two more years until the 
younger child becomes 18. When 
his widow reaches the age of 62 
she can apply for a $95 monthly 
benefit. 

Joe had to take all this into ac- 
count when he was working out 
his life-insurance program. Know- 
ing what his wife and children 
would receive from social: security 
he concentrated on providing an 
income to fill the gap between 
the time when his younger child 
reached 18 and the time when his 
wife became 62 and again receiv- 
ed monthly benefits. 

Social security was inaugurated 
to replace, in part, income lost 
at the time of retirement, death, 


“Christian Family Fi 9 by William J. Wallen, 152 pp., copyright 
amily Finan 


1960 and published at 


$2.95 by The Bruce Pub 


400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 11 
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or disability of the breadwinner. 
It provides some income if the 
breadwinner dies, retires at 65 (or 
62 if a woman worker), or is over 
50 and becomes severely disabled. 
Since 1937 the classifications of 
workers covered by the act have 
been broadened, benefits have 
been boosted to meet rising liv- 
ing costs, and rates of contribu- 
tions by employers and employees 
have gone up and will continue 
to rise according to published 
schedules. Today practically every- 
one who works is covered by so- 
cial security — except railroad em- 
ployees, newsboys, doctors of 
medicine, and a few other groups. 

Employer and employee con- 
tribute equally according to a fix- 
ed rate. At present the rate is 
three percent of the first $4,800 
of wages which means that each 
pays a maximum of $144 a year. 
There are now 13 million men, 
women, and children receiving 
benefits and about 74 million con- 
tributing to the plan. Nine out of 
10 workers are now covered. 

Social security is not charity. 
Benefits go to the qualified mil- 
lionaire as well as the retired 
sharecropper and domestic servant. 
You become entitled to the bene- 
fits by working and contributing 
for certain specified periods of 
time. Your financial situation has 
nothing to do with whether you 
get social-security benefits or not. 
Cases have been reported in which 
retired people with more false 
pride than common sense have de- 
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layed applying for benefits think- 
ing that social security was some 
new-fangled government dole. 

You may contribute to social 
security for decades and not get 
a penny’s benefit. Should you die 
and leave no survivors as defined 
by the law your contributions sim- 
ply remain in the kitty, although 
someone might be reimbursed a 
few dollars for your burial ex- 
penses. In this respect social se- 
curity differs from life insurance 
since the proceeds on commercial 
policies will eventually go to some- 
one, if only a third or fourth 
cousin. Furthermore, social secur- 
ity does not guarantee you an in- 
come at age 65 (or 62 if a woman) 
as an annuity would, but it pro- 
vides benefits only if you quit 
work at this age. You have no 
stake in social security as you 
probably have in life insurance, a 
company pension plan, or an an- 
nuity. 

We may presume that Ameri- 
can workers will take a greater 
interest in social security as the 
years roll by since the annual bite 
will eventually come to a rather 
hefty chunk of the annual pay 
check. By 1969 social security 
will take at least 444% from both 
the boss and the worker for a 
total of 9% of the first $4,800 of 
wages. It might even be more than 
this if the contributions and in- 
come from the social-security trust 
fund do not meet expenses. The 
self-employed worker will be con- 
tributing at least 634% by 1969. 
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In general, social security pays 
two types of benefits: one to re- 
tired workers and their families 
and the other to families of de- 
ceased breadwinners. You can ex- 
pect a monthly benefit if you quit 
work at 65 and an additional pay- 
ment if your wife is also over 65. 
If you die your widow would get 
a monthly benefit as long as one 
child was under 18 and in her 
care. The children too would get 
payments but the present maxi- 
mum family benefit is $254. A 
small lump-sum not to exceed $255 
is paid to the survivor to help 
meet burial expenses. (A burial al- 
lowance is also provided for vet- 
erans and the two benefits, social 
Security and VA, may pay for as 
much as half the burial costs.) 


To become eligible for social- 
security benefits you must do more 
than obtain employment in a job 
covered by the act and apply for 
a social-security card. For one 
thing, until you have worked un- 
der social security for a year and 
a half neither you nor your family 
are entitled to any benefits. 

Benefits depend on whether you 
are “currently insured” or “fully 
insured.” You can qualify for the 
lump-sum burial allowance if you 
are only currently insured but you 
would not qualify for the retire- 
ment benefit or widow’s benefit 
unless you became fully insured. 
You become currently insured 
when you have worked under so- 
cial security for a total of at least 
10 years or meet other require- 


’ ‘The annval bite of social security will go up in years ahead, 
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ments set up by the social-security 
act. 

The size of your benefit will de- 
pend on your average monthly 
wage up to a maximum of $3,600 
a year before 1955, $4,200 to 
1959, and $4,800 since. If you 
find some years falling below these 
maximums you may drop out as 
many as five poor years and re- 
figure your average. 

Here are a few points to re- 
member about social security: You 
must take the initiative in apply- 
ing for benefits. No one from the 
social-security agency will pester 
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you when you retire at 65 or 62 
to get you to apply for your bene- 
fits. Back payments can be retro- 
active for only 12 months. Should 
you delay in applying for benefits 
until you became 67 you would 
lose a year of benefits. 

You cannot earn more than 
$1,200 a year from the date you 
reach 65 until you become 72 
without diminishing your social- 
security payments. After 72 you 
can earn as much as you are able 
without penalty. Your social-secur- 
ity benefits are never subject to 
federal income taxes. 


Examples of Social Security Benefits 


(For this table all amounts are rounded down to the next 
lowest whole dollar figure) 


If average monthly earnings 
after 1950 are:* 
For retirement at 65 or 


$50 
or less $150 


disability at 50 
For retired woman worker 

starting at age 62 
For widow, or surviving 

child, or dependent 

widower, or parent 
For retired couple, 

wife starting at age 62**......... 
For retired couple, 

wife starting at age 65 

or widow and 1 child 

or 2 dependent parents............ 
For retired couple, 

and 1 child or 

widow and 2 children................ 


Maximum family benefits................ 
Single lump-sum death 
payment 


*In figuring your average, you may omit up to 5 years of lowest earnings, and 


$250 $350 $400 
33 $ 73 $ 95 $116 $127 
26 58 76 92 101 
33 54 71 87 95 
45 100 130 159 174 
49 109 142 174 190 
53 120 190 232 254 
53 120 202 254 254 
99 219 255 255 255 


any Period your record was frozen because you were disabled. 
**Retirement payments te women are permanently reduced_if started before age 65. 
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New provisions in the law have 
liberalized the granting of disabili- 
ty payments to a disabled worker 
50 years or older. Payments can 
also be made to his children under 
18 and to his wife who is caring 
for his children or has reached the 
age of 62 herself. 

Since social security is so im- 
portant to your family’s financial 
welfare be sure to keep informed 
about changes in the law that may 
affect you. Make sure your wife 
knows how to go about getting 
what she is entitled to in the event 
of your death. It is up to you or 
your survivors to apply for bene- 


CANDY 


fits. Your nearest  social-security- 
office will be glad to give you de- 
tailed information, 

Social security is not designed 
to keep retired people in the same 
financial circumstances they enjoy- 
ed while working full time. It will 
keep fully insured workers from 
destitution but it has been de- 
signed on the supposition that old- 
er folks will draw on other sources 
of income as well. 

Some companies provide gener- 
ous retirement annuities to their 
employees while other firms oper- 
ate pretty much as they did 50 
years ago. A job hunter in his early 


small shots 
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“Still counting the years till 
you can collect social security ?” 
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years should not be blind to the 
challenges and opportunities that 
may be found in the smaller com- 
panies. But the monetary impor- 
tance of fringe benefits such as 
pension plans and group life and 
hospitalization insurance cannot be 
ignored. 

Probably the best way for a 
self-employed person to prepare 
for retirement is to build a port- 
folio of good common stocks or 
shares in a mutual investment 
trust. We know of no other way 
in which he can build a_ large 
enough fund to provide a stand- 
ard of living comparable to that 
he enjoyed while working. 

Several Catholic religious orders 
offer life income contracts or an- 
nuities which provide a guaran- 
teed income yielding five to seven 
percent a year depending on age. 
At the death of the investor the 
money goes to help the missions 
or other charitable and educational 
activities of the Church. A Chris- 
tian who plans to remember such 
worthy causes in his will may want 
to consider a life income contract 
which provides him an income as 
long as he lives with no cares or 
supervision problems. 

A man investing $10,000 at age 
60 would receive a fixed yearly in- 
come of $600. Any amount from 
$100 is acceptable. Plans can also 
be worked out in which the income 
is paid jointly to husband and wife 
and then to the survivor upon the 
death of either one. This would 
appeal to couples with no immedi- 


ate heirs who would like to see 
their savings doing good during 
and after their lives. Maryknoll, 
Graymoor, and the Society of the 
Divine Word are among the religi- 
ous societies sponsoring such pro- 
grams and they would be happy to 
furnish detailed information. 

The financial problems of many 
older people could be eased if they 
could take up residence with their 
married children. This was once 
the common social pattern in this 
country and one of the most stable 
family structures in the world; the 
pre-Communist Chinese family 
consisted of two, three, and four 
generations living together under 
one roof, 

Christian sons and daughters 
may not adopt the all too prevalent 
attitude of their pagan neighbors 
that someone else should take care 
of their aged and indigent parents. 

Of course, practically every fa- 
ther and mother wants to live his 
or her own life and tries not to be 
a burden to children who may 
have large families of their own. 
As the children must always honor 
their parents and help them finan- 
cially if necessary, it is also clear 
that their first duty is toward their 
spouses and children. To be assur- 
ed of security and independence in 
their old age young couples should 
begin early in their married life to 
prepare for retirement by a sound 
savings and investment program 
that will supplement social security. 
and other pension plans and .an- 
nuities. + 
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Give Your Children 


Condensed from The 


Reign of the Sacred Heart a Reverence 


Mie Butler for Learning 


instilling reverence ular word. Take a look 
tewards learning is the at the Reader's Guide 
attitude of parents towards to Periodical Literature for the past 


The crux of the matter of 66 ier word is an unpop- 


education five years and count the articles 
The Reign of the Sacred Heart (March, '60), Congregation of the 
18 Priests of the Sacred Heart, Box '804, ‘Chamberlain, 8D. 
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written on “reverence.” The task 
will be completed in any one of the 
volumes before. you reach your 
fifth finger. “Learning”? It is easy 
to give admiration; and such ad- 
miration is very popular. But its 
pursuit? All that work! All that 
study! Each word by itself pre- 
sents a concept difficult to actual- 
ize. And the combination “rever- 
ence for learning” is indeed a 
rarity today. 

“Reverence for learning” may be 
defined as an attitude of deep 
esteem for intellectual pursuits. It 
implies a recognition of the value 
of learning as learning, and not 
just as a means of financial gain 
or status. It connotes willingness 
to study in such a way that while 
the person imbibes the great herit- 
age of the past, he finds inner ful- 
fillment. 

Reverence for learning is some- 
thing the American parent is con- 
cerned about. He is aware that 
some inner force or vitality is lack- 
ing in his children exposed to 
eight, 12, or 16 years of schooling. 
Such a lack is evident in remarks 
like, “No matter what, once school 
is out, my son never picks up a 
book.” 

For several generations Ameri- 
can children have found a school 
waiting for them when they were 
of school age. They have, for the 
most part, grown up with the idea 
that education was coming to them. 
Sometimes they even looked at for- 
mal education as something to be 
put up with, 


Often the accent is put on 
achievement as registered in 
grades rather than upon mastery of 
subject matter. Students are rightly 
interested in the grades they make 
and so are their parents. Employ- 
ers too are interested in grades. 
Very few requests made by indus- 
tries for personal information on 
prospective employees fail to have 
the items: “Scholastic average. 
Ranking in his class.” Yet, it is 
necessary to remind ourselves and 
others that the grade is an indica- 
tion of competence rather than its 
source. 

There is much confusion on the 
goals of education. Why make such 
great sacrifices in time, personnel, 
and money as Catholic parents and 
teachers do? To please the student? 
To keep him occupied so that he 
does not become delinquent? To 
help him rate a better job later on? 
To help him gain a higher status in 
society? To help him find personal 
fulfillment? 

Father Edward Leen in his in- 
troduction to What Is Education? 
summarized the goal of education 
when he wrote: 

“To the Christian, ‘education’ is 
that culture of the mind, the will, 
and the emotions, which, whilst 
adapting a man for the exercise of 
a particular calling, disposes him 
to achieve an excellent personal 
and social life within the frame- 
work of that calling.” 

The culture of the mind, the 
will, and the emotions is not the 
work of a day, a month, or a year. 
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It is the task of a lifetime. It is 
not something to be swallowed in 
one piece. In some cases it must 
be nibbled crumb for crumb. Since 
this is so, it requires a reverence 
towards learning from kindergar- 
ten on. 

While there are children who de- 
velop a reverence for learning 
without aid, ordinarily a child im- 
bibes it in his home or in school. 
A child’s home has a great deal to 
do with inspiring or hindering rev- 
erence for learning. The lack of an 
extended formal education on the 
part of the parents need not hinder 
either them or their children in 
cultivating reverence for learning. 
It does not call for an extended 
library in the home, though such 
a library is a decided advantage if 
it contains wholesome books which 
are used. 

The crux of the matter of instill- 
ing reverence towards learning is 
the attitude of the parents towards 
education. Do they try to engage 
in some intellectual pursuit — read- 
ing, attending lectures, seeing 
movies and stage plays of superior 
quality, choosing television and 
radio programs with discrimina- 
tion? Do they talk about these pur- 
suits in a relaxed and pleasurable 
manner so that the children get 
the idea that these are things that 
are part of a full adult life? 

What kind of presents do they 
buy their children? Of course, 
there will be the usual ones: dolls, 
locomotives, scooters, etc. But do 


they ever buy them books which 
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they have evaluated and judged 
suitable for them? To which they 
will personally introduce them or 
read with them? More than one 
high-school student has remarked, 
“I never receive a book for a pres- 
ent. My father says we get enough 
of them in school.” 

Interest in learning is also mani- 
fested by parents through their 
joining the parent-teacher educa- 
tional association of the schools 
their children attend. Joining, how-. 
ever, is not enough. Going to the 
meetings, planning and_ backing 
programs of an intellectual nature, 
or those intended to help them 
guide their children in such mat- 
ters are excellent means of further- 
ing their own education. 

Then there’s discussion with the 
child or young person. Parents 
recognize that inculcating rever- 
ence for learning means a basic in- 
ternal formation. They recognize 
too that there are fads in attitudes 
towards school work, just as there 
are fads in style of dress. One of 
the most prominent now is the at- 
titude of passiveness or indiffer- 
ence. Everyone admits that part of 
this is normal. There is so much 
competition and such a high bid 
for the attention of the young per- 
son on television, in movies, in 
sports that school seems too hard, 
dry, and boring. So much of the 
young person’s experience is 
vicarious in entertainment that he 
tends to expect the same in educa- 
tion. Yet in school he cannot lean 
back and have the work done for 
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him. He must make the effort. 
Failure on the part of the student 
to recognize this fact and to meet 
the demands of the classroom tends 
to make him look upon the work 
given him in school as an imposi- 
tion rather than as a necessity and 
an opportunity. Then come gripes 
in the home. Then scenes. Then too 
comes the opportunity of the par- 
ents to set the students right on the 
purpose of school and on proper 
attitudes towards studies and 
teachers. 

Reverence for learning is caught, 
however, much more readily than 
taught. Above we mentioned the 
fact that children unconsciously 
imitate the attitudes parents take 
towards intellectual pursuits. They 
grasp this too in the regulations 
parents make about study. 

Parents are not expected to do in 
the evening the work the teacher 
does in the school day. Yet, with 
smaller children they can and do 
supplement the teacher’s work by 
helping the child with his home- 
tasks, at the same time refraining 
from doing the work for him. If 
they are too helpful in this regard 
they are a hindrance because they 
deprive the child of his chance to 
learn through his own efforts. 
However, they can be most help- 
ful in providing a time and a quiet 
place for study. 

This, of course, presents prob- 
lems. Modern homes are small. 
Dad is tired after a hard day’s work 
and wants the relaxation of TV, 
radio, or the hi-fi, All these can 


be heard throughout the house. 
The problem is certainly one to tax 
the ingenuity and the self-sacrifice 
of the parents. Yet, their esteem of 
education can dictate an answer 
which does not violate the rights 
of anyone to some kind of relaxa- 
tion daily. 

A third way in which the idea of 
reverence is caught is the parents’ 
attitude towards young people 
working after school on class days. 
Sometimes this is a necessity for 
keeping the child in school. Even 
then, from the parents’ attitude, 
the young person gets the idea that 
this work is not the most impor- 
tant thing. Studies come first. That 
is the reason for the student’s work- 
ing. 

A fourth way is the attitude of 
the parents toward higher educa- 
tion. Of course, not everyone has 
the talent to go to college. Some 
are exposed to instruction beyond 
their capacity long before they 
complete the 12th grade. But if 
the student has the ability and the 
desire and the parents the means, 
a college education can help him to 
find a personal fulfillment which 
will influence his life and that of 
those about him beyond all telling. 
I am not speaking here only of the 
young man whose college educa- 
tion may so easily pay off in a 
higher salary. I am speaking too of 
the young woman, the future mo- 
ther, the first teacher of the child, 
the molder of future society. In her 
too a college education pays off, in 
a different but a very vital way. f 
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JANE DOE, 
LAY TEACHER 


Condensed form The Ave Maria 
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ANE Doe is one of the more 
than 40,000 lay teachers in to- 
day’s Catholic schools, a num- 

ber expected to increase to almost 
140,000 by 1971. 

“The number of Sister teachers 
is increasing, but not fast enough,” 
Mrs. Doe told me during our inter- 
view. “Lay teachers 
have to be called 
upon because more 
and more parents 
are sending their 
children to Catholic 
schools. Even so, 
I'm told that more 
than three out of 
every seven Catho- 
lic children of ele- 
mentary age are 
still in the public 
schools, and seven 
out of 10 of second- 
ary school age are 
not in Catholic 


Flannery 


schools.” 

Mrs. Doe and I talked in the of- 
fice of St. Patrick’s, a school that 
glows in its three-year newness. It’s 
a modern, one-story brick struc- 
ture in a rapidly expanding suburb 
of one of America’s rapidly grow- 
ing cities. Mrs. Doe is in her 40's. 
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She’s tall and slim, with a touch of 
gray in her hair near the temples. 
Her voice is low and quiet, sug- 
gests assurance and gentle au- 
thority. 

“We have 10 lay teachers and 10 
Sister teachers at St. Pat’s,” Mrs. 
Doe told me. “However, three of 
the lay teachers are only part- 
time. We have eight grades, from 
first to eighth.” 

My informant is a qualified 
teacher. She taught 12 years in the 
public schools of Quincy, Mass., 
and then quit teaching when 
she married. She had begun sub- 
stitute teaching in the county pub- 
lic schools when Father Casey ask- 
ed her to teach at St. Pat’s. 

“All the teachers at St. Pat’s 
could teach in the public schools 
if they chose,” I was told. “We 
have our teacher certificates. Un- 
fortunately, this is not true in some 
other Catholic schools. As in the 
public schools, there are girls who 
have just finished college and who 
are just waiting for marriage. There 
are ‘nice old ladies’ trying to help 
out. As in many of the public 
schools, because of the teacher 
shortage, some teachers do not 
have college degrees, let alone 
masters. 

“The general shortage results 
from teachers’ leaving their profes- 
sion for better paying jobs and be- 
cause not enough young people to- 
day are preparing to become teach- 
ers. I think it’s estimated that twice 
as many college graduates must 
enter the teaching field if we are 


to meet the need in the Catholic © 


and public schools of this country.” 

“I understand you're not paid 
anything like you could get in the 
public schools,” I remarked. 

“That’s certainly true,” Mrs. 
Doe said. She laughed. “We have 
to compete in many parishes with 
the hope of the pastor to get nuns 
at $50 or $75 a month. We lay 
teachers get more than that, of 
course.” 

“Would you mind if I get per- 
sonal and ask how much?” I ven- 
tured. 

“Not at all. I think Catholic par- 
ents ought to know the facts of 
life in their schools,” Mrs. Doe re- 
plied. “I get $250 a month. That’s 
$3,000 a year less than I would get 
in the public schools. I think it 
should be added that we at St. 
Pat’s get less than in many other 
places. I believe the national aver- 
age is about $3,000 in the pa- 
rochial schools; but, on the other 
hand, many public school systems 
start teachers at $4,000 and 
$4,500.” 

“Can you live on $250 a month?” 

“I'd certainly not be able to live 
in the way to which I’m accustom- 
ed, as they say. Or support a fam- 
ily, especially. However, we're not 
dependent on my wages; my hus- 
band makes a good salary. I’m 
teaching again certainly not be- 
cause of what I’m paid, but be- 
cause I feel I’m privileged to teach 
in a Catholic school. There’s no 
way in which I can contribute 
more to my Church. I have the 
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education, the training and the ex- 
perience to teach. I'm glad I’m 
able to help in the future of the 
Church in this country — to share 
in the teaching apostolate. 

“But Catholics must face up to 
the fact that they can’t always de- 
pend on getting teachers from the 
women in the parish who once 
taught in the public schools. There 
aren't enough of us. Many women, 
now married, go back to teaching 
in the public schools because of the 
present demand, which is likely to 
continue for many years to come, 
as far as can now be determined. 
Such women find teaching a 
necessary means of supplementing 
the family income. And a qualified 
young girl would rather earn the 
better income of the public school 
to dress better, or lay aside money 
for the day she marries. Many 
young people feel they owe it to 
their parents, who've paid for their 
education, to earn the better 
salaries paid by public schools. 

“It should not be forgotten that 
teachers get paid only nine months 
a year with a three-month vacation 
without pay. I’m glad for the free 
time, but that would not be true of 
someone who hoped to make a 
career of teaching in the Catholic 
schools. Also, we get no sick leave. 
When I’m sick, I have to pay for 
a substitute.” 

“May I get personal again?” I 
asked. “I suppose your children are 
all grown up, and that’s why you 
are able to come back to teaching.” 

“No, I have to make somewhat 
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of a sacrifice,” Mrs. Doe replied. 
“I have a boy who’s 14 in one of 
the Catholic high schools in town, 
and a girl who's 12 here at St. 
Pat’s. School is over each day at 
three. I get home before my boy 
and husband to get dinner.” 

“But teaching is not an easy 
job,” I remarked. 

“No, it’s hard to be on your feet 
all day. A teacher has to be here 
early in the morning and some- 
times must remain at night. We 
must attend PTA meetings. Some- 
one like me has to try to get up- 
to-date on school methods. Many 
nights are spent going over the 
children’s papers. I’m pretty tired 
when I get home at night, but my 
family pitch in and help.” 

“I suppose it’s easier to teach in 
the Catholic than the public 
schools, however,” I remarked. 
“You have better discipline.” 

“We have to. Our classrooms 
are too crowded. I had 67 when I 
taught first grade here three years 
ago, 66 in the fifth grade last year. 
I have 58 now. The national aver- 
age in the Catholic schools in 1956 
was 42. Some today have as many 
as 90 in one grade. It’s possible to 
teach children when classrooms are 
crowded, but you can’t teach prop- 
erly. With so many, we have to 
have discipline, but it would be 
better if we had smaller classes. 
Many of our children are afraid to 
speak up. They hang back. Chil- 
dren who are more free are better 
able to express themselves. 

“To do our job properly in the 
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Catholic schools, we should not 
have 60 in a class, but half as 
many, 28 or 30. When a teacher 
has too many in a class, many are 
neglected. None gets the kind of 
education he needs. And in these 
days of materialism, missiles and 
automation, our children must be 
better educated. We need Catho- 
lics today who know their Faith 
so they can intelligently answer 
non-Catholics when they sincerely, 
as is true in many cases, want to 
know, for example, why the 
Church opposes birth control. Ca- 
tholics must have character, of 
course, but intelligence also, and 
knowledge so they can be inform- 
ed, capable leaders in the world of 
science, labor, business, govern- 
ment, international relations, edu- 
cation.” 

“But you didn’t compare the 
Catholic and the public schools as 
you have experienced them.” 

“Oh, yes, I got sidetracked. As 
you know, I’ve been substituting in 
the public schools of the county. 
Some of them have ideal classes, 
both in number and in the way 
the children were trained. The 
work is sometimes well planned. 
The children are responsible and 
have a good attitude toward edu- 
cation. Others, in the more crowd- 
ed parts of the city, are demoraliz- 
ed messes. Children talk aloud all 
the time. Some defy you, and 
there’s little can be done about 
them. You can’t touch them, can’t 
even have a pointer in your class 
because it might be considered as 
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threatening. The ban on physical 
punishment is so complete that I 
couldn’t even require them to stand 
by their places or in front of the 
school, as I do here at St. Pat’s. At 
St. Pat’s, my youngsters — even 
the bold ones — are embarrassed 
by such punishment. In some of 
the schools I’ve had in town, if I 
did have them stand they'd enjoy 


it and perform like monkeys. Not 


much can be done about them but 
send them to the principal or home 
— but that’s no punishment, as they 
see it. 

“One thing I forgot about the 
situation in the Catholic schools. 
It was recently proposed that 
teacher’s aides be furnished. This 
would be no more than a short 
cut. Many of the aides would not 
be qualified. Many would, it was 
proposed, have no more than high- 
school diplomas. Baby sitters can- 
not take the place of qualified 
teachers. 

“I think it’s a good thing for the 
Catholic schools that lay teachers 
are being added to the staffs. We 
must always have Sisters. I sincere- 
ly hope that the number of voca- 
tions increase. No lay teacher can 
ever fill the place of a devoted 
Sister, one who gives her life to the 
teaching apostolate. But lay teach- 
ers can supplement their work. 
Sisters. are expected to speak as 
they do on moral problems; but 
when I speak of purity, of any sin 
or virtue, of character, I have an 
added effect. 

“In this connection, Catholics 
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must realize that lay teachers are 
not in Catholic schools only until 
we have enough teaching Sisters. 
If the present rate of teaching- 
Sister vocations and of increasing 
Catholic school population con- 
tinue, we shall no longer have 
even the current lay teacher ratio 
of one in three. Within 10 years 
we shall have more lay teachers 
than Sisters. One estimate, pro- 
jected into 1971, shows 121,264 
Sister teachers and 136,238 lay 
teachers.” 

“Supposing Catholics had to 
make a choice between the grades 
they could staff properly. Which 
would be best to retain?” I asked. 

“The upper grades,” Mrs. Doe 
answered without _hesitation. 
“Character is formed in all grades, 
but most of all in the later ones — 
sixth, seventh, eighth and, of 
course, the high school. I hope we 
can keep them all, but if we have 
to choose between teaching some 
of the Catholic children all the 
time, or all of them some of the 
time, I'd recommend the latter. 
And Id add that, in any case, 
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teaching should be of. the best, 
with both Sister and lay teachers 
educated on a par with those in 
the public schools. 

“Let me conclude, Mr. Flannery, 
by saying it’s high time the Cath- 
olic people, the parents, the priests 
and all other members of a parish 
sat down together and learned the 
facts of the parochial school situa- 
tion, the size of the classes and the 
increasing enrollment, the availabil- 
ity of Sister teachers now and as, 
it looks for the future, lay-teacher 
needs and salaries. They must re- 
alize that we cannot continue with 
classes too crowded for good teach- 
ing. They must know that the pres- 
ent lay-teacher salary situation, the 
lack of tenure and sick leave, can 
be only temporary. 

“I think that once the people 
know the facts they will not let 
their schools be second-class. They 
will want to be able to compete for 
teachers with the public schools — 
and get the best. We must not con- 
tinue to shy away from a problem 
that must be understood and solv- 
ed.” 


A SOLDIER SON, home on leave, had told his six-year-old brother 
Kenny, “I have been saving my money, and the next time I get 
home I will have a car. Then I can take you to see grandfather.” 
Then he added jokingly, “But you will have to save your money 
too, so that you can buy the gasoline.” 

Four months later, from camp, the GI wrote that he had . 
bought the car. Kenny’s answer came by return mail. “Here is . 
some money to buy the gasoline we’ll need to see grandpa. If you 
need some more, I will earn a little extra.” 

Inside were two pennies. Grandfather lives 550 miles away. 


—Eugene J. Desautels in The Catholic Digest 


Anything can hapen when Father visits the second graders 


My 
Small 


Theologians 


Condensed from The 


Way of St. Francis 
Sister Miriam, O.P. 


HE SECOND grad- 
ers all rise and 
sing out, “Good 

m-o-r-n-i-n-g, F-a- 
t-h-e-r!” It’s that 
day again. The 
priest has come to 
sound out his Jun- 
ior Theologians 
once more. The 
are de- 
ighted and eager 
to display their 
knowledge. _ Sister 
keeps her fingers 
crossec. 

“Today well 
have somethin 
about the life of 
Our Lord,” he be- 
gins. “But first 
something about 


our Blessed Mother — when she 
was a little girl her parents 
brought her to the Temple to live. 
What did Mary do there?” 

“She learned to read... and 
write ... and sew...” Then hur- 
riedly, “and play on the monkey 
bars!” 

“Peter, who told her she was to 
be the Mother of God?” 

“I didn’t!” answered Peter start- 
led and drawn back from a sudden 
distraction. 


The Way of St. Francis (May, 60), Franciscan Fathers 
of California, Inc., 109 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco 2, Calif, 27 
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“Well, then, why did Jesus 
come as a little baby?” 

“Because all babies come like 
babies.” 

“How true!” murmured Father. 
“When Mary and Joseph found 
the boy Jesus in the Temple after 
He had been lost for three days, 
what He was doing?” 

“He was sitting there with the 
doctors,” said Jimmie, “talking 
about operations.” 

This variant on the Scriptures 
took a bit of straightening. But 
Father hurried on to a summary. 
“Why did our Lord come to earth 


and live among us?” he asked. 

Little Ann must have had a 
light breakfast. “He came to earth 
to lead us to eternal starvation.” 

Father decided to wrap it up. 
After all, big words are big words. 
By way of a happy conclusion he 
pointed to the picture on the wall 
showing the Ascension of our 
Lord. 

“Why did Jesus ascend into 
heaven, Bobby?” 

“Because He liked it better 
there, Father!” 

“No doubt, no doubt,” Father 
mumbled to himself, 


“Hereafter, | think you'd better wake your father!” 
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Less than 50 
percent of those 
entering college 
will finish 

four years 
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College Calling? 


By Brother Luke M. Grande, F.S.C. 


HE CLassic ending of the 

great American love story, 

“and so they were married,” 
does not really say finis to the 
story at all; it signifies rather the 
beginning of a new story, the 
happiness or tragedy of which may 
very well be predicted by what 
has gone before the “and so.” 
Likewise, the “and so they went 
to college” is no end to the high 
school graduate’s story; rather it 
is the beginning of a success or 
failure story which depends for 
its outcome upon the motives, 
dreams, and energies that have 
led up to that decision to “get into 


college.” 
More students than ever before 


are successfully entering college; 


approximately 40 percent of 1959's 
graduating class entered college 
last year. And it is estimated thar 
in 1970 seven million students will 
be attending college, compared 
with the 238,000 of 1900 and the 
2,659,000 of 1950. 

Yes, the high school students are 
getting in. But less than 50 percent 
of those entering will finish four 
years; and, in that first year, the 
academic path will be strewn with 
casualties that could have been 
predicted. Rather frightening to 
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the potential college student? Not 
really. That is, if he is willing to 
study both himself and the nature 
of college life and to make his 
own preparations. 

College is no longer the special 
stomping-ground for a small group 
of self-styled “intellectuals” and a 
swarm of well-heeled delayed ado- 
lescents; the higher standard of 
living has brought college educa- 
tion within reach of a vast number 
of high school students, and 
scholarships from industry and 
educational foundations have open- 
ed the way for others. 

As a result of increased enroll- 
ments, the battle of colleges for 
quantity has been won, and they 
have now become hyper-conscious 
of quality. True, sons of alumni 
may in some places still receive 
special entrance privileges, but 
they must remain in school on 
their own merits. For the most 
part, a demand for serious scholar- 
ship is the most universal char- 
acteristic of today’s college require- 
ments. 

Even before the Sputnik-panic, 
the new generation of college 
students was depicted as serious 
and conservative. And during the 
past few years, while Russian and 
American educational systems have 
been uneasily compared and 
wae, the emphasis upon up- 
grading standards has been evident 
in article after article by adminis- 
trative soul-searchers. If the stu- 
dent entering college wishes to be 
successful he must, therefore, have 
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a driving interest in education in 
order to satisfy college require- 
ments. 

This interest must begin well 
before the freshman year of col- 
lege. High school courses that will 
adequately prepare him for col- 
lege will dictate his choices: basic 
courses in science, language, and 
literature. Even the content of the 
high school curriculum is being 
concentrated for those who can 
take it. Ten years ago educational 
journals were filled with recom- 
mendations to teachers on how to 
aid the “slow learner”; today the 
emphasis is upon the “gifted stu- 
dent.” 

In one issue of a leading edu- 
cational journal, picked at random 
from the magazine rack, the follow- 
ing articles appear: “Meeting the 
Challenge of the Gifted,” “Separate 
Classes for the Gifted,” “Merit 
Rating,” and “Image of the Future” 
— all dealing in some way with 
the “quality” student. The student 
must become as aware of this new 
interest as the teacher, and he must 
accommodate himself to the new 
emphasis. 

Physics and chem are im- 
portant; math which includes trig- 
onometry, and literary courses 
which stress world literature and 
the classics are becoming more 
and more important. Nor can the 
student any longer slide into 
business courses as the easy alter- 
native to the “tough” course; that 
is, if he expects the high school 
business courses to, furnish him 
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with adequate preparation for 
college work leading to a bach- 
elor’s degree in business manage- 
ment or business administration. 
The “snap course” is a thing of the 
past. Another proposed plan for 
meeting the educational challenge 
is to advance students by ability 
rather than by an automatic year 
by year method. 

Some students have a vision of 
college as four years of “finishin 
school,” embroidered with soci 
contacts — the best people from 
the best families. If by “best 
people” they mean the best minds 
actively engaged in the pursuit of 
truth, fine; but too frequently they 
mean merely — elbows with 
the wealthiest students in the 
most socially acceptable sororities 
and fraternities (at the expense of 
true education). 

For still other students college 
is an opportunity to declare their 
emancipation from parental ties. 
However, their “emancipation” 
(not to be confused with the legiti- 
mate and praiseworthy desire to 
take upon their shoulders more 
adult responsibility) is ripe for 
frustration, since such a motive is 
insufficient to keep them off the 
dean’s probationary and dismissal 
list for 

But perhaps the most pathetic 
student is the one who has set his 
sights exclusively on a higher in- 
come bracket. His driving ambi- 
tion is not for an education but 
for a salary. His objective seems to 
be not his development as a hu- 
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man being but his transformation 
into a kind of gold-dispenser. Like 
Midas, he sacrifices his spirit for 
specie. As a result, his choice of 
college is that best fitted to make 
him a financial “success.” He con- 
siders the area of philosophy and 
theology “impractical”; and even 
the “gifted” student can fall into 
this academic booby-trap. 

Cardinal Newman, over a hund- 
red years ago, stated that an 
education which excluded theo- 
logy or philosophy could. produce 
only monstrosities, creatures de- 
formed either by withered limbs 
or over-developed ones — like a 
Martian man who is all head and 
no heart or all body and no soul. 
To pursue a course of studies re- 
sulting in lopsided development is, 
or course, illogical. In high school 
a student takes courses in algebra 
and geometry, but in college he 
goes on to take calculus; he reads 
Julius Caesar, but he goes on to 
appreciate Hamlet, Othello, and 
King Lear. Yet, by some failure of 
logic, he is satisified upon high 
school graduation with the mere 
rudiments of religion which he has 
already received. 

In the most important subject 
of his life, his relationship with 
his Creator, he is willing to remain 
an intellectual adolescent. One of 
the saddest commentaries on such 
students was the book The Unsi- 
lent Generation (Rinehart, 1958) 
by Otto Butz, an assistant professor 
at an eastern university. In it 
anonymous students give sum- 
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maries of their philosophies of life. 
The tone is one of sophistication, 
at best, and at its worst, one of 
religious apostasy. In no single 
case’ is there evidence of any re- 
ligious vigor. 

That religious skepticism should 
be the t of much college and 
university education should not 
come as a surprise. The surpris- 
ing part is that Catholic students 
continue to risk their faith, naively 
believing that “it can’t happen to 
me.” Certainly it would be ridic- 
ulous to paint all non-sectarian 
colleges as dens of iniquity popu- 
lated by Machiavellian teachers ly- 
ing in wait to destroy a student’s 
religious faith; or to pretend that 
students attending such colleges 
automatically become moral de- 
linquents; or to propose that stu- 
dents in Catholic colleges are 
paragons of virtue. But even if 
loss of faith is not a corollary to 
education in such Raed 
ean the Church develop leaders 
(at a time when the Holy Father 
is calling upon help from the laity), 


if the vigorous young minds of the © 


Catholic youth are not educated 
in the richness of their Catholic 
heritage? 

Two things, therefore, would 
seem to emerge from this discus- 
sion that are of utmost and ulti- 
mate importance for the success of 
a Catholic student: first, a driving 
interest in scholarship, an interest 
that will meet the needs of the 
country today and that will supply 
the studént with personal satisfac- 
tion while attending college and 
assurance of success after college; 
secondly, a clear understanding of 
educational objectives, his devel- 
opment as a human being with 
everything that the term human 
implies — development of both 
his intellectual and moral capaci- 
ties. 

No high school student today 
can help but be aware of the tre- 
mendous amount of discussion go- 
ing on about things educational. As 
the center of that discussion, he 
has a personal stake in the game 
and what he concludes is at 
as important as what professional 
educators conclude. 


God Likes Kids 


“Don’t you have any homework tonight?” a father asked his 
second grade son, whose eyes were glued to the TV set. 

“I get all my work done in school,” little Peter replied. 

“Well, then,” the parent persisted, “what about your cate- 
chism? Tell me why God made you.” ‘ 

Peter hesitated, but not for long. “God made me,” he said 
simply, “because He likes kids.” — Emily Lotney in The Companion 
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Sister Madeleva 
and 
Saint Mary's 


A poet of recognized genius and recipient of °a score 
of scholastic honors, Sister Madeleva is probably 
the best-known nun in the world 


Condensed from The 
Catholic Home Messenger 


Barbara C. Jencks 


0 NE OF THE truly sapient 
voices heard on the educa- 
tional scene today belongs to 
a 72-year-old nun-poet — Sister M. 
Madeleva, C.S.C., president for the 
past 25 years of Saint Mary’s Col- 
lege, Notre Dame, Ind. 

If a world-wide poll were taken 
to find the best-known nun, Sister 
Madeleva would win hands down. 
The nun with the grey eyes and 
the wide breton coif has become 
synonymous with nuns_ every- 
where. Besides being a prize-win- 
ning poet, she wields considerable 
influence in the field of education, 
where she is oft-quoted and con- 
sulted. 

It was in the decade when 
Karl Marx issued his Communist 
Manifesto, that one of the seeds of 
a new religious revival was born — 
and of that revival a spark carried 
to America and a great University 
was founded at Notre Dame. The 
University of Notre Dame and 
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Saint Mary’s College are co-heirs 
to this great and ancient Catholic 
educational heritage bequeathed 
to them by a priest with vision, 
Father Basil Anthony Moreau. 

Saint Mary’s College was found- 
ed in 1844, and was conferring 
degrees in 1898 when it was still 
unusual for a woman to hold a col- 
lege degree. During her 25 years 
as president of this oldest Catholic 
American college to confer de- 
grees, Sister Madeleva has seen 
Saint Mary’s become the largest 
residential college for Catholic 
women in the nation. Within the 
past 10 years, she has erected 
three large buildings on the cam- 
pus, all symbolic of the role of 
Catholic education for women — 
a new French-styled church which 
is a mecca for tourists the nation 
over, a two and a half million dol- 
lar auditorium which is the toast 
of the Midwest, and a _ science 
building which anticipated by 
eight years the boom in scientific 
emphasis, O’Laughlin Auditor- 
ium, housed in Moreau Hall, is, 
according to New York Times 
music critic Howard Taubman, 
superior even to the famed Wag- 
nerian theatre in Bayreuth, Ger- 
many. 

e first graduate school in Sac- 
red Theology for Women was 
founded by Sister Madeleva in 
1943. Sister Madeleva believes 
that as one majors and does grad- 
uate study in subjects such as his- 
tory, English, science, so should 
there be opportunity for women to 
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study the science of God. The 
first major in Christian Culture 
was also introduced by the presi- 
dent based on the ideas of Christo- 

her Dawson, the eminent British 
oresthog who is now lecturing at 
Harvard University. 

The goal of Saint Mary’s is to 
see that the quintessence of wo- 
manliness as a quality, so rare to- 
day, is preserved as the very flow- 
er and fruit of the education of 
women. A a woman going 
to Saint Mary’s elects to be edu- 
cated as a woman with an “exis- 
tential major and minor in woman- 
hood.” Just how does the college 
educate young women as women? 
Sister Madeleva gives this an- 
swer: 

“Saint Mary’s recognizes the 
great fields of knowledge, the sci- 
ences, the liberal arts, the fine arts. 
Since theology is the queen of 
sciences she makes it the core, the 
central and integrating subject in 
the curriculum. The student’s en- 
tire experience becomes significant 
in relation to God. Her woman- 
hood is measured by, and uplifted 
to, the womanhood of Mary. This 
in itself educates her as a woman.” 

Sister Madeleva became the 
first Catholic women’s college 
president to come out strongly for 
the sf oath in the current dis- 
cussion of federal loans for college 
students. Some of the Ivy-League 
colleges were not in accord with 
the wording and requirement of 
such an oath, Sister Madeleva 
said: “Saint Mary's was free to ac- 
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t the loan, or to refuse. (Twen- 
ty-two Saint Mary’s students have 
received loans). Saint Mary’s was 
not free to dictate to the govern- 
ment the condition on which the 
loan is granted.” 

‘Sister Madeleva was born of 
German parents in Cumberland, 
Wisc., in 1887. In 1908 she en- 
tered the Congregation of Holy 
Cross. It can be said of her that 
she left the world yet the world 
followed the Indiana turnpike to 
her door at Saint Mary’s. Her 
friends are a listing from the 
Who's Who. Her trips to Europe 
and her studies at Oxford brought 
her in contact with the outstand- 
ing intellectuals of the Catholic 
world. They have followed Sister 
Madeleva to America and taught 
classes, directed plays for her, and 
lectured. Robert Speaight, the 
noted British actor; Barbara Ward, 
the gifted English economist; Fa- 
ther Martin D’Arcy; and British 
novelist Antonia White all have 
become well known to students. 
Her American friends range from 
Clare Booth Luce and Helen 
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Hayes to Tom Dooley, all of whom 
have been great favorites as lec- 
turers at Saint Mary’s. 

Sister Madeleva is an adminis- 
trator extraordinary but also the 
sensitive poet. The two keep cor- 
dial company in her lucid mind. 

The indomitable first lady of 
the Saint Mary’s campus has been 
honored by educators, writers and 
religious organizations. Only last 
year, she received the award of 
the local Conference of Christians 
and Jews for furthering racial and 
religious justice; the Jesuits award- 
ed her the coveted Campion 
award for sustained excellence in 
the field of literature; she has re- 
ceived three honorory degrees, one 
being from a_ state university 
which cited a religious for the first 
time. In addition to a lecture 
tour in the East and through the 
Midwest, Sister Madeleva last 
year also saw the publication of 
two books—her autobiography 
which became a best seller, “My 
First Seventy Years” and a revised 
collection of her , “The Four 
Last Things.” ie 
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A SMALL Boy came home clutching an unexplained nickel. 
“Where did you get it?” his mother asked. 
“Willie gave it to me for doing him a favor.” 


“What sort of favor?” 


“Well, I was hitting him on the head with a piece of wood and 
he asked me to stop.”—The Liguorian 


_ A PEDESTRIAN is a man whose wife beats him to the garage. 


—The Liguorian 
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You and your family can have the 
advantages of travel abroad 
without leaving home 


Open Your Door 
to the World 


Condensed from Minutes 
Dorothy Noyce 


cruises. Each year, however, more families 
are “going abroad” by welcoming into 
their homes some of the 50,000 young people who 
flock to our shores from every part of the globe. 
We've been playing grass-roots ambassador for 
some time, with the result that geography at our 
house has become pretty much a matter of per- 
sonalities. Our pre-schooler may be a little hazy 
as to just where Mexico is, but there’s no doubt in 
her mind what it is. Mexico is beautiful Berta, 
black hair flying as she whirls through a aot 


re MOST people it’s a long time between world 


village dance; it is dark-eyed Carmen, guitar on 
lap, crooning an Indian love song; it is mischiev- 
ous Terry blowing out the Christmas candles as ., 
fast as they are lighted. Thailand? That’s the home > 

of pretty little Yupyin, who gave us the tray made @& 
from teakwood. Sweden is tall, gentle Signar, who 
lets you turn somersaults between his legs, while 
Spain is Miguel, who gives you rides on his back. 


Minutes (April, 60), Nationwide Mutual Insurance 
Co., 246 N. io 


36 N. High St., Columbus 16, Oh 
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THIS ARTICLE points out the advantages to the family of enter- 
taining foreign students in our homes. There are also other 
important advantages. 

All these students have come to the U.S. to acquire an edu- 
cation which will enable them to assist in building and develop- 
ing their countries’ resources. Many of these students, later in 
life, will be occuping positions of great importance in govern- 
ment, industry, and society. What they learn in the U.S. will 
have great influence in shaping the future of their respective 
countries. 

As Catholics, we should also look at another aspect of this 
problem. About one-third of the 50,000 foreign students in the 
U.S. are Catholic. However, they are not all in Catholic institu- 
tions of learning. For those who are enrolled in secular colleges 
and universities, some effort ought to be made by Catholics to 
keep them in touch with a Catholic milieu. If this is not done, 
there is danger that they will return to their home countries 
less Christian than when they came here. 

Inviting foreign students into your home, therefore, can be 
beneficial to the students themselves, to the family which invites 
the students (as the accompanying article points out), to the 
future of the countries from which the students come, and to the 


Church. 


Our children may never win a 
quiz show with this sort of infor- 
mation, but they’re assimilating 
through direct experience some- 
thing more valuable than text- 
book knowledge. To begin with, 
they’re learning that people who 
look and act and talk differently 
from themselves are still human 
beings first and “strangers” sec- 
ond. They’re seeing first-hand 
how quickly these strangers turn 
into friends. They’re also finding 
out that you can’t brand people 
by national labels, for Prussian 
Dieter’s stiff demeanor is counter- 
balanced by Cornelie’s warm rad- 
iance, and Italian Mario’s dour 


cynicism is neutralized by Gio- 
vanni’s friendly exuberance. 

For older members of the fam- 
ily, hospitality to these visitors is 
the next best thing to foreign tra- 
vel. Without leaving home we 
have talked politics with an Itali- 
an, discussed religion with a Par- 
si, swapped recipes with a Filip- 
ino, refereed a hot debate on 
women’s rights between two Pak- 
istanis. Invariably we emerge 
from these encounters with a vast- 
ly enlarged understanding of the 
problems — if not the solutions — 
that face the peacemakers. 

Often there are deeper rewards. 
Take, for instance, one southern 
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family who agreed to entertain a 
Korean girl over Christmas sever- 
al years ago. It was love at first 
sight between the American hosts 
and their porcelain-fragile guest, 
who had never before been invit- 
ed into an American home. By 
the end of three days Bonnie had 
become “our Korean daughter,” 
and upon her return to school 
she was a regular recipient of let- 
ters and cookies from “home.” 
More visits followed, the last with 
a fiance in tow. When Bonnie 
was married in the Spring, her 
American family not only made 
her entire trousseau but also 
traveled several hundred miles to 
attend the wedding. Yes, and 
there’s a piggy-bank fund now 
earmarked “To visit Bonnie and 
John in Korea.” 

_ How do you meet these people? 
If you're in or near a_ college 
town it’s a simple matter to con- 
tact the staff person in charge of 
foreign students. He'll be glad to 
suggest names of likely guests, 
perhaps arrange an introduction. 
There are also several national 
organizations which will be glad 
to help you. For their names and 
addresses, see the box at the end 
of this article. 

Many people feel shy about is- 
suing that first invitation to an 
utter stranger. (Actually, it’s much 
easier for everyone concerned if 
you invite two or more students 
at a time.) It helps to remember 
that these young folk are prob- 
ably even more uneasy than you 
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— and just as curious as you 
would be if the roles were re- 
versed. Teaming up with another 
family for an initial picnic or pot- 
luck supper is one way of getting 
off to an easy, informal start. 
Children are practically foolproof 
ice-breakers, and the charm of 
tinker toys, electric trains, or dolls 
is ageless and international. 

Bear in mind that entertain- 
ment should be kept simple, 
spontaneous, and tailored to your 
guest’s interests. Perhaps he'd 
rather listen to records than visit 
the museum. Maybe he’s never 
shopped in a supermarket. Some- 
times the best treat you can offer 
your guest is a chance to operate 
your appliances! Above all, try to 
do things with, rather than for, 
your visitor so that he feels in- 
cluded and at home in your fam- 
ily group. 

Of course you'll have to feel 
your way at first. Whereas one 
boy may insist on helping with 
obvious chores, another, accus- 
tomed to a houseful of servants, 
may be offended at the very idea 
of manual labor. I remember the 
delighted incredulity of one lad 
when he learned that my husband, 
a professional man, had made our 
dining room furniture and had 
enjoyed it! One woman whose 
home has been a way station for 
scores of foreign students says 
she makes it a point to scrub the 
kitchen floor while she has house 
guests. “Nothing like it,” she av- 
ers, “for squelching the popular 
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idea that all Americans are rich 
and pampered!” 

It’s important to remember that 
you can’t force friendship. As. in 
all personal contacts, some ripen, 
others you are content to forego. 
Better to approach each encount- 
er in the spirit of a learner, eager 
to know of your guest’s home, 
his opinions, his language. Even 
ten minutes spent with the en- 
cyclopedia will prime you with 
enough information to ask intelli- 
gent questions. 

Be prepared, too, to answer 
some pretty sharp queries. It’s oft- 
en a shock to see yourself through 
foreign eyes. You'll want to cor- 
rect gross misconceptions, of 
course, but your own cause suffers 


OPEN YOUR HEART TO THE WORLD 


IF you’rE interested in en- 
tertaining a foreign student 
in your home for a day or 
a few days write to Asso- 
ciation for World ‘Travel 
Exchange, 38 West 88th 
Street, New York 24, N.Y. 

If you’d like to have a 
student stay several weeks 
or longer, these organiza- 
tions specialize in  long- 
term student placement: Ex- 
periment in International 
Living, Putney, Vt.; Com- 
mittee on Friendly Rela- 
tions Among Foreign Stu- 
dents, 291 Broadway, New 
York 7, N.Y.; Institute 
of International Education, 
One East 67th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 
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if you try to gloss over or dodge 
real problems. Best be as candid 
as possible when something real- 
ly touchy comes up. By admitting 
shortcomings you can then em- 
phasize what is being done to 
remedy them. And never forget 
that your basic attitude speaks 
more than words ever can. 

It is important to make your 
invitation clear and definite as to 
time, place, and nature of the oc- 
casion. If possible arrange to pick 
up your guest at his living quart- 
ers or at least at a place familiar 
to him. 

Just as important as initial con- 
tact is the follow-up, whether this 
be return visits or correspondence. 
I know one family which boasts 
friends all over the world because 
for years not a holiday has passed 
without half a dozen nationalities 
sharing the hospitality. Inevitably 
there are return visits, and when 
students have gone back home 
letters, snapshots, and magazines 
are exchanged. A year ago this 
family had an opportunity to go 
abroad, and_ they spent almost 
three months visiting with men 
and women they had kept track 
of over the years. 

It’s an exciting adventure, this 
armchair travel. Suddenly news- 
paper headlines come to life and 
magazine articles about foreign 
countries acquire a personal sig- 
nificance. Widened knowledge, 
deepened understanding, height- 
ened insights — all these are part 
of the picture. t 
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Weekly CCD instructions in basic 
religion are the only link many 
Catholic children have with their 
faith. Moreover, there aren't 
enough priests and nuns to go a- 
round to handle them. The an- 
swer, therefore, is young college 
graduates — preferably married 
couples with a crucifix in the 
living room and a chuck wagon 
for an ice box 


CATECHISM PARTY 
FOR TEENAGERS 


Condensed from Marriage 
. John E. McHale 


OMEWHERE along 
the line, Id 
been faked out. 

For the better part 
of a year, I had stay- 
ed at home nights, 
baby-sitting while 
my wife  traipsed 
off to weekly Con- 
fraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine lay 
instruction class- 
es. In what she'd 
convinced me was 
an equitable distri- 
bution of labor, I'd 
done the dishes, 
straightened the 
house, swept the 
kitchen, fed the 
baby, emptied the 
garbage, and _ hus- 
tled five wild Sioux 
off to bed, while 
she prepared study 
assignments and 
delved into the finer 
points of dogma 
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and apologetics. All this, she 
blithely assured me, was aimed at 
the time when she would finally 
take over a second- or third-grade 
class in elementary catechism. 

Only the class, when it showed 
up, wasn’t second- or third-grade. 
The sessions weren’t held in the 
parish rectory, as had been an- 
nounced, And my wife wasn’t the 
teacher. 

There was a mix-up that would 
have done credit to the Brooklyn 
Dodgers the day they succeeded 
in getting three runners on third 
base at the same time. The stu- 
dents turned out to be hulking 
high school sophomores and jun- 
iors. The classes were shoe-horned 
into our not particularly spacious 
living room. And standing up in 
front of the class was a thorough- 
ly bewildered-looking husband 
who'd never had a day’s training 
in his life. 

What had happened was that, 
at the last minute, my wife had 
panicked at the thought of hand- 
ling all those gigantic footballers 
and girls who—in another couple 
of years or so—would be wives and 
mothers themselves. So, like Hora- 
tio at the Bridge or Hans Brinker 
at the dike, I had grabbed a Balti- 
more catechism and some of our 
old college texts and rushed in to 
fill the gap. 

But what a rush! And what a 


gap. As we bumbled our way 


through that initial session—with 
Mary. dishing out the refreshments 
and me dishing out the religion—I 


began to see that what Father Pey- 
ton had said about the family that 
prays together staying together ap- 
plied even more to those who teach 
together. 
Every weekend thereafter, the 
two of us would huddle over our 
old moral guidance book and run 
through the following Monday’s 
class. We culled out the points 
most applicable to high school 
students. From time to time, in 
addition to the regular lesson, we 
would toss in a few idle tidbits 
about the saint of the day, current 
news items as they affected the 
Church, and recent developments 
in the religious field. I handled the 
actual class assignments, but the 
question-and-answer periods and 
miscellaneous side excursions were 
taken on a first-come, first-served 
Many of the students were from 
mixed homes where religion was 
better dropped than debated, and 
we figured it would help to show 
them just how important it could 
be in a house where love of God 
was mixed in with love of family 
and a little good clean horseplay. 
Not that all the horseplay was in- 
tended, however, as those Indians 
I'd earlier herded off to the reser- 
vation whopped into the middle 
of a discussion on the merits of 
sanctifying grace with cries of, “I 
wanna dink of water,” or, “I- hafta 
go potty, Momma.” When some of 
the smaller ones got particularly 
out of hand, it was not at all un- 
common to see a smattering of the 
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girls in the class rocking them to 
sleep, while theoretically absorbed 
in my explanations of the meaning 
and importance of the Mystical 
Body. 

Grace and the Mystical Body, 
unfortunately, were not exactly the 
type of jive these kids dug, though, 
Daddy-o. Despite their size and 
apparent worldliness, we soon dis- 
covered, few of them had even a 
basic working knowledge of their 
Catholic faith, and before long we 
had resorted to memorization of 
the Ten Commandments and the 
offer of a coke to the first one 
who could name any five of the 
15 mysteries of the rosary. 

Just how bad the situation actu- 
ally was, we didn’t realize at first. 
Marty, a red-headed Irish lad who 
served Mass daily and gave every 
indication of being a juvenile pillar 
of the parish was our weather vane 
in the earlier classes. Therefore I 
smiled in happy anticipation when 
I asked the students what they 
would do if anyone blasphemed 
God in their presence, and Marty 
raised his hand. The answer, of 
course, was to offer the ejacula- 
tion, “Blessed be the name of 
esus.” Marty snapped blissfully, 
I'd kill him.” 

It was this same spirit of en- 
thusiasm that brought Marty to 
class early and kept him hanging 
around determinedly afterwards. I 
suspect, however, that his devo- 
tion was also enkindled by his 
interest in the ping-pong table and 
shuffleboard court we kept open 
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in the basement on class nights. 
The same might also be said for 
the refreshments Mary dished up 
at the end of class. If Bill Veeck 
believes he has to bribe people to 
come out to a baseball game, why 
should anyone expect a kid to go 
skipping off happily to evening 
religion classes when he has al- 
ready spent a full day behind the 
desk at school? 

Self-control and restraint, I have 
no doubt, are the signs of a true 
teacher. But I am just as certain 
that even the best of teachers must 
harbor an occasional favorite stu- 
dent. Mine was Stan—not that Stan 
was a teacher’s pet in the usual 
sense, because he was a thorn in 
the side of any instructor he ever 
had. He was brilliant, responsive, 
and a devout Catholic. He was also 
a handsome, blond-haired farm 
boy whose main interests in life 
ranged from voodoo and witch- 
craft to communist espionage. By 
the time he was a freshman in high 
school, he had done more reading 
than I had in my senior year of 
College. He was a sort of modern- 
day Abraham Lincoln—without the 
candlelight and whiskers, of 
course. 

As part of the preparation for 
our first class of the season, Mary 
and I had done a little research 
into the theories of evolution and 
their relationship to Genesis. Odd- 
ly enough, that very research al- 
most proved to be our undoing. 
One of the books or pamphlets we 
had studied was entitled The Ori- 
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gin of Man. Mesmerized by the 
title, during my opening remarks 
I pulled the boner of stating that 
in 1859 Darwin had published his 
world-shaking treatise on The Ori- 
gin of Man. Without so much as 
batting an eye or changing expres- 
sion, Stan corrected me_ with, 
“Origin of Species.” 

But that was only an introduc- 
tion. In the beginning of the year, 
we had invited the students to 
bring any of their friends or neigh- 
bors to class, regardless of race, 
color, creed, or favorite disk jock- 
ey. Occasionally one of the boys 
or girls took us up on our offer, 
dragging along an _ unprotesting 
Protestant friend—doubtless with 
the food and ping-pong as an in- 
centive. But Stan was not satis- 
fied with such half measures. One 
night, beaming and glowing, he 
showed up for class with two Mor- 
mon missionaries in tow. Things 
went off amicably enough, under 
the circumstances, but just the 
same I was glad to find out that 
there weren't any atheists or visit- 
ing Jivaro headhunters in the 
neighborhood. 

Because the students ranged in 
age from 12 to 16, we found a 
great diversity of interests. Marty 
was interested in camping and 
girls. Jerry, in automobiles and 
girls. And Stan in Balkan folklore 
and girls. The girls, on the other 
hand, were primarily interested in 
Marty, Harold, Jerry, and Stan— 
which made for a nice balance and 
ensured that we would have at 
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least eight students each class, re- 
gardless of how many of the others 
fell by the wayside. 

However, we found that what 
appealed to good old happy-go- 
lucky Marty didn’t always hold 
the attention of a philosophical 
free-wheeler like Stan. Marty was 
the slow, plugging type who had 
been the first to come up with the 
five mysteries of the rosary (two 
joyful, two sorrowful, and one 
glorious). Stan, on the other hand, 
favored the Beatnik approach, sit- 
ting around after class munching 
on peanuts and Coke and dropping 
such bon mots as, “I believe in 
cremation,” or “Let’s talk about 
the devil.” So unorthodox, in fact, 
was his approach that one night 
Jerry accused him of being a be- 
iever in voodoo. Quickly Stan 
turned the tables on him by ac- 
cusing the accuser. For proof, he 
requested a few strands of Jerry’s 
hair so that he could make a Hai- 
tian “death doll” and stick pins 
into it at the next class. When 
Jerry recoiled in horror from the 
suggestion, Stan shrugged blandly 
and said, “See. It’s like I told you. 
I’m not the believer in voodoo. 
You are.” 

The main thing we got out of 
our classes was the revelation that 
hit Mary and me as to their im- 
portance. These weekly instruc- 
tions in basic religion are the only 
link many Catholic children have 
with their faith. Moreover, there 
aren't enough priests and nuns to 
go around to handle them. The an- 
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swer, therefore, is young college 
graduates — preferably married 
couples with a crucifix in the liv- 
ing room and a chuck wagon for 
an ice box. 

Teenagers suspect priests and 
nuns of having a vested interest 
in religion. They look upon their 
pleadings for sanctity and devo- 
tion with the jaundiced eye of a 
congressman listening to an army 
major explain the necessity for fi- 
nancing a new guided missile. But 
a civilian like themselves, only a 
few years older, who is out in the 


hard cruel world earning a living, 
strikes a responsive chord. Espe- 
cially if he knows the latest teen 
doings and teen talk. 

But that latter is the catch. Lat- 
in, Russian, and German in college 
were a snap compared to it. The 
question right now is which will 
give out first: me or the food. If 
we succeed, then the credit will 
go to my wife—the Molly Pitcher 
of the home front. If not, then I 
hope we can hold the dike long 
enough for reinforcements to ar- 
rive. 
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“I told him | was willing to admit | was wrong, 
if he’d agree to convince me | wasn’t!” 
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The school calls it “parent participation in the 
community educational function.” This really 
means errand running and shopping 


School Daze 


I usED TO believe that the school 
existed to help the parents ed- 
ucate the child. That was in the 
days before any of my children 


Marriage (April, '60), St. Meinrad Abbey, 
Inc., St. Meinrad, Ind. 


Condensed from Marriage 
Jerome Tay 


were in school. Now with one in 
third grade, one in second, one 
in kindergarten, and four right be- 
hind, I know better. The parent 
exists for the school. 

And what is worse, they even 
have a name for it—for the bellhop 
level to which the parent is re- 
duced, I mean. They call it “par- 
ent participation in the community 
educational function.” 

What bothers me at the mo- 
ment is a list I just found tacked 
up on the bulletin board on our 
kitchen door. The little darlings 
are all in bed asleep now. The 
sitter has just gone home. Carol, 
my wife, and I have just come in 
from an evening of—no, not of 
gadding around, not of night club- 
bing—from an evening of that er- 
rand running, shopping, and extra 
work that you’ve got to do to keep 
a growing family growing. It’s only 
8 p.m., but I feel like it’s mid- 
night. I’m tired. And there is that 
list! 

It reads like this: 
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by Friday 

1. soap. Ivory swan. 

2. pairing knife 

3. 5 sheets of nespaper 25c for 
Mrs. Davis weding present 

Wednesday 4. gift wrapping 

5. ribben—present for poor child 

6. 50-c gift for Tommy Looin- 
sky. friday. 

7. Cards with money for J and 
E. also friday. 

8. toilet paper roll (no paper, 
just the roll inside, Daddy) 

9. cotton. dont forget morbls 1 
white 1 blue and 2 yellow thank 
you Mommy and Daddy good 
night God bless you. Amen. 

The correctly spelled words and 
legible writing are Jane’s, I know. 
The misspelled, crookedly printed 
ones are mostly Edward’s. He’s 
only interested in trucks, jets, and 
trains and cocks a skeptical eye 
when I tell him all engineers know 
how to print and spell. 

My heart softens when I read 
the concluding prayer. Then it 
boils again when I read item 8. 
Why did the toilet paper item only 
get addressed to me? What am I, 
anyway? What do these schools 
think a guy is? 

The whole thing goes back to 
the supper table. Maddeningly, 
obliquely, a dribble here, a casual 
word there, first from one child, 
then from another, Carol and I 
began to learn what kind of haul 
the dragnet wanted this week. 
Nothing is ever told clearly—blurt- 
ed straight out, you know—so that 
a person gets the whole picture 
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and can form some desperate no- 
tion of the reason that might, just 
might, lie behind it. That’s not 
the way kids operate. 

That evening at supper the 
opening prayer went very well: 

“We thank you God for all our 
food, Please make us always kind 
and good, Help us do your will 
each day, Grow more like Jesus 
every way.” 

The seven reedy little voices 
piped along in perfect rhythm. 
Even two-year-old Stephen folded 
his chubby hands and bowed his 
red head before he spilled his milk. 
But that was nothing—the milk. 
The actual trouble began when 
Lucy, aged six, reached for the 
ketchup bottle and said, “Mrs. 
Gomez is getting married, and I 
need 25 cents for Becky Sonne- 
burn’s bottle on account of it.” 

Carol and I gulped, not because 
there was a certain detectable un- 
clarity in Lucy’s whole remark, but 
because we thought we heard her 
say that Mrs. Gomez was getting 
married. 

Mrs. Gomez is Lucy’s kindergar- 
ten teacher. She has a child, a 
healthy, pretty girl of four. It was 
true we had never seen Mr. Go- 
mez, but our pastor is usually 
pretty careful about the lay teach- 
ers he hires. 

“Lucy, what are you talking 
about?” Carol demanded. 

“Well, Mommy, three of the 
children will have bottles, but I 
can’t put my quarter in Peter Sla- 


vinsky’s bottle because Mrs. Son- 
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neburn says I’m on Becky’s list,” 
replied Lucy with a pout. 

Peter is a young man who has 
fascinated Lucy ever since the day 
he pushed her down in the mud. 
Also, he lives in a turquoise house, 
she tells us. Mrs. Sonneburne is re- 
putedly one of the three room- 
mothers that it takes to keep the 
kindergarten on its feet these days. 

Jane, who is in third grade, 
brightened up. “Well, Lucy, if you 
all put the quarters in the bottles 
at school, then Mrs. Gomez will 
see you doing it, and then she will 
know you know she is going to get 
married and are buying her a wed- 
ding present. Is that what the 
quarter is for, Lucy, a wedding 
present?” 

I was glad to see there was 
something Jane didn’t understand. 
It made me feel less stupid. 

But Jane didn’t wait for Lucy's 
answer. She plunged right on: 
“Why, Mommy, you had just bet- 
ter call Mrs. Sunnybrook and tell 
her Daddy will bring Lucy’s quar- 
ter to her house. In fact, Mommy, 
I think all the children should 
bring their quarters to Mrs. Sandy- 
brook’s house, because otherwise—” 

“Wait a minute,” I growled. 
“Who says Mrs. Gomez is getting 
married? She must be married al- 
ready. She has a little girl, hasn’t 
she? Hasn’t her little girl got a 
daddy already?” I felt my logic 
was irrefutable. 

The children giggled. “Daddy! 
You say such silly things,” Lucy 
remarked, reproaching me with her 
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brown eyes. “Every baby has to 
have a daddy.” Her tone was firm 
and pontifical. “But Mrs. Gomez 
hasn't got one, see?” 

“Carol,” I said, “please just give 
Lucy a quarter for the bottle to- 
morrow. 

The conversation stopped. May- 
be it passed on to other things. 
I wasn’t sure. Secretly, I was still 
puzzling over Mrs. Gomez. Then, 
dimly I became aware that Carol 
was saying, “Dear, I don’t think 
you heard what Jane said!” 

“. . . er, I suppose not. Excuse 
me. What was it?” 

“Well! She just said they were 
to choose something they didn’t 
want, that’s all! What do you think 
of that?” 

“Yes. Well, that’s fine, I’m sure. 
What for?” 

“There, I knew you weren't lis- 
tening,” snorted Carol with dis- 
gust. “They’re to choose something 
from their own toys for a gift for 
a poor child, and Jane thinks 
they’re to choose something they 
don’t want! That’s what all the 
children were saying after schooll 
Isn’t it awful? I'd better phone 
Sister right away.” 

“Well, Edward,” I said frown- 
ing, “I wouldn't call that charity, 
would you?” Edward and I usu- 
ally judge the girls together, but 
he didn’t seem to get me this time. 

“No, Daddy, I don’t have to 
give anything; it’s Janie, and we 
should always give what we like 
best, because the poor are sent us 
by the Lord, and He gave His life 
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for us, but I don’t have to give 
anything until Friday, and then 
Janie and I are supposed to bring 
Christmas cards with our Sisters’ 
names on them and some money, 
but we're not supposed to give 
them to the Sisters. It’s a secret.” 

“Edward,” said Jane solemnly, 
“that’s not for Friday, it’s for Wed- 
nesday.” 

“Janie, it is not, we're doing 
soap on Wednesday, and Daddy, 
I need an ivory or swan, please,” 
said Edward, first shaking his fork 
at Janie, then turning to me as a 
new desideratum rose from the 
murky depths of memory. 

“You need a what?” I was get- 
ting irritated. 

“Ivory swan, Sister said.” 

“Must be a bar of soap,” Carol 
said soothingly. “Don’t get excited, 
dear. It’s all for the children’s 
education. I’m afraid I only have 
Palmolive. Will you get some Ivory 
tomorrow?” 

“Tomorrow's Wednesday al- 
ready. When did you say you 
needed this, son?” 

“No, tomorrow’s only Tuesday, 
Daddy,” corrected Jane, “and will 


you please get me some wrapping 
paper for my poor child gift, and 
also for our room’s Christmas 
party? And I need the Christmas 
party gift too. I picked Tommy 
Lewinsky’s name this year.” 

“And I would like some wrap- 
ping paper, too, please, Daddy, 
and five sheets of newspaper, and 
one toilet paper roll and some cot- 
ton bat ’em,” Lucy chimed in. 

“WHAT!” I shouted, dropping 
my knife with a clatter. Stephen 
jerked and spilled his milk again 
and began to cry. It was then that 
Carol gave Edward and Jane the 
firm command to get together with 
Lucy after supper and make out 
this week’s list. 

And then the sitter came. And 
then we went out to do the week’s 
shopping. And it’s done. But I’ve 
got a big unrolling job ahead of 
me yet. What Lucy’s going to do 
in kindergarten with the cardboard 
tube inside the roll I'll never know. 
And what I’m supposed to do with 
the stuff I unwind, I don’t know 
either. There’re lots of problems in 
life that a man has a hard time 
solving. 
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A SCHOOL TEACHER gave her small charges a lecture on the 
merits of brevity and then asked them to write a sentence or 
two describing something exciting. One of them promptly sub- 


mitted the following: 


“Help! Help!” — The Far East 


For A Quick test to learn whether smoking makes a woman’s 
voice harsh, try dropping some ashes on her rug. — Contributed 


by C. J. Papara 
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Parents can expect a boy to double his two-year length; 
a girl will usually double her 18-month length 


By Dr. O. A. Battista 


GENERATION ago, the ad- 
vertisements were mostly 
slanted toward helping 
short and undersize people. But 
look at the advertisements today 
and you can readily see that manu- 
facturers now are gunning for the 
tall and oversize market. Latest 
surveys show that the average 
young American adult seo is al- 
most a full inch taller and about 
10 pounds heavier than those who 
signed up in World War I. 
Probably at no time before has 
the attention of medical research- 
ers on problems of growth been 
more intense than it is today. The 


problems of dwarfism and _ giant- 
ism are becoming more serious be- 
cause they are more numerous and 
more noticeable. For one thing, 
our knowledge of the role of hor- 
mones on our growth processes has 
tremendously. New de- 
velopments give promise that all 
need not be left to chance. 

A common trait (and weakness) 
about most human beings is that 
they always act as though they 
would like to be somebody else, 
even though they can be hap 
only be trying to be their best self. 
For example, in the matter of 


height, the tall man bemoans the 
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fact that his clothes go out of 
press and never look very snappy. 
The small man wishes he didn’t 
have to make up for his unimpres- 
sive natural front by wearing 
flashly clothes. The big man is 
jealous of the ease with which 
his medium-sized cousin can make 
himself inconspicuously at home 
in any company. The medium-siz- 
ed man wishes he would stand out 
in a crowd. 

From the earliest times dwarfs 
have, of course, inspired awe and 
superstition as well as amusement 
and curiosity, and even today they 
are displayed as presumably fasci- 
nating objects at the side show. 
Clinically they are indeed a source 
of fascination, because so little is 
yet understood of the processes of 
growth and maturation which 
cause dwarfism. 

A dwarf is a person who, at 
maturity, has not reached the min- 
imum height for his race, or more 
precisely, for white European- 
American groups, 51 inches 
(130cm.) in the male or 48 inches 
(122cm.) in the female. But height 
and weight are merely two of the 
seven useful measures; fully as 
important is proportion. In a child 
the geographic midpoint is close 
to the umblicus, while with ma- 
turation this point moves down- 
ward to the symphysis as the 
lower extremities lengthen out. 
Likewise the circumference of a 
baby’s skull is more than half the 
height, but with skeletal growth so 
much more rapid than growth of 
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the skull, the fraction for a normal 
adult is only one third. The normal 
span (the distance from fingertip 
to fingertip of outstretched arms) 
equals the height in an adult, but 
if the long bones continue to grow 
the span will finally exceed the 
height. 

The average child grows fast- 
est as a baby during its first year 
of life, increasing in length by as 
much as nine or 10 inches. As a 
general average yardstick, a parent 
can expect a boy to double his 
two-year length by the time he’s 
18; a girl is usually twice her 
18-month length when she reaches 
maturity. When a boy is six and a 
half — and when a girl is five — 
two-thirds of full height has been 
reached. Three-quarters of adult 
height is reached at nine for a 
boy, and seven and a half for a 
girl. The next most active period is 
during puberty for the boys, and 
a few years preceding menses for 
the girls. 

Parents are advised to keep a 
calm eye on the growth of each of 
their children before they reach 
teenage. Any outstanding extreme 
in growth pattern from that given 
above should be brought to the 
attention of the family physician. 
Much can be done in some instan- 
ces through diet and hormone ther- 
apy to aid growing youngsters so 
that they will end up with a size 
and shape closer to the average. 
In addition, when a physician be- 
lieves that a child’s growth pattern 
is outside the usual range, he can 
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undertake several tests to spot the 


cause. 

An X-ray of the hand will show 
if the wristbone development is 
slow for the particular child’s age. 
In special cases, proper endocrine 
treatment can help a slow-growing 
child whose sex gland is under- 
developed. Methy] testosterone will 
help his growth. One boy of 14 
with a 10-year-old bone develop- 
ment was treated, and added five 
inches and 28 pounds within 17 
months. Vitamin B-12 can speed 
growth if the child has been on a 
poor diet and suffers from a lack 
of this vitiam. Poor nutrition is 
the commonest cause of retarded 
growth and adding calories as well 
as vitamin B-12 to the diet of a 
thin child will help his growth. 

Heredity still controls the basic 
outlines of a child’s growth. If the 
parents are tall, chances are their 
children will be tall; short parents 
are likely to have short children. 
But any individual couple | 
produce both tall and short child- 
ren because of genes inherited from 
ancestors. Environment and nu- 
trition together also help to regu- 
late the growth pace. Supplemen- 
tation of modern diets with proper 
vitamins and nutrients has gone a 
long way towards putting balance 
into what otherwise would be the 
“atrocious” young adult American 
diet. For example, the favorite 
foods of “teenagers” — hot dogs, 
hamburgers, om ice cream — can 
easily be included in the following 
recommended daily diet. 
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One quart of vitiam D milk. 

Three generous portions of high- 
protein foods — meats, poultry, 
fish, cheese, eggs, peanut butter, 
dried beans and peas. 

Five servings of fruits and/or 
vegetables, including one dark 
green or yellow vegetable. 

One serving of citrus fruit, to- 
mato, strawberries, cantaloupe or 
raw cabbage. Or other fruits and 
vegetables including potatoes. 

Although this is a good diet 
foundation, many teenagers, of 
course, require greater quantities 
of these foods. And all of them will 
eat such additional foods as butter, 
margarine, other fats, oils, sugars, 
and unenriched, refined grain pro- 
ducts. 

In teenagers, a growth spurt 
occurs about two years before sex- 
ual maturity. Following this peak, 
each year’s pe is less until it 
stops entirely about five years 
after puberty. Boys’ nutritional re- 
quirements at this time of intense 
growth are higher than at any 
other stage. Since they are more 
active than girls, boys’ nutritional 
needs are greater. Girls’ needs are 
greater than boys’ only in periods 
of pregnancy and during breast 
feeding. 

In additional to high caloric 
need, a relatively greater amount 
of protein is required by growing 
anne, than is necessary after 
has stopped. Yet eating 

abits of these adolescents fre- 
quently do not provide needed 


protein. Teenage ‘girls, in particu- 
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lar, often choose meals which are 
protein poor. 

Teenagers also frequently fail 
to eat enough calcium-rich foods. 
Vitamin D is essential to the ef- 
fective utilization of calcium, but 
like calcium, it is unavailable in 
most foods. For this reason, all 
milk drunk by adolescents should 
be fortified with this vitamin. One 
quart of milk with vitamin D 
added supplies more than 80 per- 
cent of the calcium and all of 
the vitamin D recommended per 
day. 

For several years after growth 
stops, nutrient requirements re- 
main high — bones are strengthen- 
ed or mineralized, and reserve 
stores of certain nutrients, particu- 
larly proteins, calcium and iron, 
are accumulated. Shortages of 
these reserves can result in mineral- 
poor bones, and delayed sexual 
maturity. 

Lack of parental guidance or 
knowledge about food may re- 
sult in children entering adoles- 
cence less healthy and happy, and 
with a poor physicial appearance. 
As teenagers move toward inde- 
pendence “going along with the 
crowd” becomes a must. In many 
cases, bizarre eating habits be- 
come a mark of distinction. 


Whether your child will be 
short or tall depends still upon a 
number of unknown, and still un- 
controllable, factors. Nevertheless, 
if you have a child with a growth 
problem and want to learn the true 
facts as to whether or not modern 
medicine can do anything to solve 
it, you can do something about it. 

Consult your pediatrician or your 
family physician first by all means, 
Don’t experiment on your own, 
other than to be sure that yout 
child’s diet is well balanced, that 
he or she gets plenty of - sleep, 
fresh air, and sunshine. Only 
through a physician should you 
expect or hope that an abnormal 
or specialized growth problem will 
be helped. He is in the best 
position to recommend you to an 
endocrine clinic, a clinic staffed 
with endocrinologists or specialists 
in growth hormone therapy. These 
clinics now are widely scattered 
throughout the nation, many as 
active counterparts of the better 
medical schools. There and there 
alone should you hope for the kind 
of medicial assistance that might 
help a short child grow a little 
taller or an oversized child stop 
growing, and become a little 
shorter than he would if left to 
the normal course of things. 


MopDERN PSYCHOLOGY tells us that it’s bad to be an orphan, ter- 
rible to be an only child, damaging to be the youngest, crushing 
to be in the middle, and taxing to be the oldest. There seems no 
way out, except to be born an adult. — Woodmen of the World 


Magazine 
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This season nearly 250,000,000 of the 
popular baseball cards have been sold 


CARD COLLECTING: 


By Dave Warner 


Youngsters’ Number One Summertime Hobby 


other day posed a question. ed, knowing the answer all the 


Q sports writer friend the lar sport with the kids?” he ask- 


“Do you know what’s mak- time. “Those picture cards issued 
ing baseball a tremendously popu- by the Topps Chewing Gum Co. 


St. Louis Cardinal star Stan Musial signs a card 
for a young freckle-faced admirer. 


Those cards have 
made more baseball 
fans among the 
small fry than the 
Little Leagues.” 

Had he cared, 
the writer might 
have added that 
these gum gim- 
micks have stimu- 
lated interest in al- 
most everything 
from baseball to 
battleships — every- 
thing, that is, ex- 
cept umpires, Card 
collecting is the 
most popular thing 
since invention of 
the wheel. 

This season near- 
ly 50,000,000 of the 
popular baseball 
cards been 
sold, and the future 
outlook is even 
brighter. Topps 
Chewing Guam, 
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publishers of the cards and 
makers of the Bazooka bubble 
gum, prints about 600 different 
cards each season. The cards are 
in such demand that it is not 
surprising to learn many stores 
are sold out on the same day the 
cards arrive. 

About 70,000,000 football cards 
were sold last fall, and that figure, 
like the gum’s bubble, should be 
bigger this autumn. 

And the craze is not only com- 
mon to America. The story goes 
that when an American profession- 
al baseball team toured the Orient 
a few years back, a Japanese 
waited patiently for his 

ero by the dressing room of the 
Tokyo stadium. Ten. ..15... 
20 minutes passed without much 
luck. But he waited. After a while, 
his ballplayer idol strode through 
the entranceway, and the young- 
ster stopped him. 

“Write? Write? Please for me?” 
the kid pleaded in broken English, 
holding up a card with the player's 
picture on it. 

The American scooped the Jap- 
anese boy in his arms and sat him 
squarely on powerful shoulders. He 
signed the card with relish. The 
lad beamed. 

A big league ballplayer, 7,000 
miles from home, scrawled hi 
signature across a Topps Chewing 
Gum baseball card with his pic- 
ture on it — in a world no larger 
than a boy’s dream. 

It's abusing the obvious to say 
dreams are what kids are made of. 
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And sports heroes dominate those 
dreams. Joe Garagiola, the former 
big leaguer turned broadcaster, 
says it better in his good book, 
“Baseball Is A Funny Game”: “I 
walked through the clubhouse 
doors . . . That’s the last part of 
the dream of many a kid, to walk 
through the doors into the place 
where the guys on the bubble gum 
cards come alive. I looked around 
and saw the names... Moore... 
Musial . . . Slaughter . . . Cooper. 
I didn’t know whether to say three 
Hail Marys or just read their names 
and say pray for us.” 

Give the bubble gum cards a 
big assist for creating a healthy 
interest in sports shown by young- 
sters. Practically everyone has col- 
lected these cards at some point in 
their lives, but few people are 
aware of the story behind their 

ularity. 
go did you know that 
collecting cards slams home as the 
nation’s number one summertime 
hobby for youngsters? Outranks 
collecting stamps, postcards and 
bookmatches. 

With the opening of each new 
baseball season, millions of young 
fans throughout the country jam 
market and candy store to vie for 
precious Mantles, Mays, Laws, 
Foxes and Aarons via bubble gum. 

The printing of baseball and 
other similiar cards is much more 
than just a business. America’s 

ungsters have transformed a 

usiness into an institution second 
only to the national sport itself. 
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Perhaps no other medium has 
brought baseball before the public 
as these cards have done. To mil- 
lions of fans, they are the ultimate 
authority on baseball events. 

Topps makes sure things stay 
that way. In order to keep ahead 
of each season’s activities, the com- 
pany works closely with the play- 
ers. Promising young men way 
down in the low minor leagues 
are watched by Topps’ two full- 
time scouts whose responsibility 
it is to sign talented players to 
Topps card contracts before the 
lads are moved up to the major 
leagues. 

They try to make the set com- 
plete every year, but with base- 
ball’s quickly changing ways and 
the margin for error that hovers 
over everything we try to do, a 
hero sometimes will be omitted. 

The story of baseball cards is 
an old one. Cigarette companies 
first issued cards as a premium in 
the 1880s, to boost sales. The 
idea grew slowly, but floundered 
until Topps put organization be- 
hind it. Today the cards have 
become so popular that they are 
sold just by themselves if young- 
sters want it that way. 

And not only youngsters collect 
the cards. Right now, there are 
50,000 serious adult collectors 
whose collections range from 


75,000 to 250,000 cards covering 
subjects of a wide latitude — base- 
ball, football, history, aviation, 
cowboys and Indians, hockey. And 
there’s something for the girls, too, 
such as TV stars, movie stars, 
funny Valentines. Some of the 
collections are of considerable 
value. The Honus Wagner card of 
1910 last exchanged ds for a 
reported $250. 

Topps tries to make accuracy a 
byword, and errors on the cards 
are rarely made, though the ex- 
ception will happen. To ensure 
accuracy, the company has a group 
of sports statisticians compile in- 
formation which then triple- 
checked by three separate staffs of 
experts. When an error does slip 
by, the company receives an ava- 
lanche of letters from sharp-eyed 

ung fans eager to correct the 

looper. 

“Tll_ never forget how right- 
handed pitcher Lew Burdette put 
one over on us last year,” smiles 
Sy Berger, Topps’ sports director. 
“He posed for a picture as a lefty 
and none of us caught the prank, 
but the kids certainly did. We re- 
ceived thousands of letters remind- 
ing us that Lew was a righty. 
Worst of all, nobody thought of 
looking at his name on the card. 
It was spelled ‘Lou’ instead of 
‘Lew.’” 
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These days you'd better think twice before promising a 


girl the moon.—Oakland Tribune 
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JEST AROUND 
THE HOME 


By O. A. Battista 


When schools are open most parents can tell you where all 
their little problems are. 
* + * 
Nothing makes a man enjoy hard work like being the one who 
is paying to get some done. 
* * = 
A dilligent mother is one who gets her children to eat their 
vegetables by sugar-coating them. 
* * 
One thing you can say about money nowadays — it never stays 
around the house long enough to let you soil it or salt it. 
* * 

One of the quickest ways to get back to fundamental values 
is to babysit for four grandchildren. 
* ok 

One of the troubles with parents who bring up children these 
days is they don’t hit bottom often enough. 
* ok 
One of America’s greatest weaknesses today is that too many 
minds are running to the same channels. 


A smart child knows how to throw a tantrum and when! 
* * * 


The best security a parent can give his children is an insatiable 
thirst for hard work. 
* * * 
Nothing makes a couple with a large family happier than a 
craving for antique furniture. 
* + + 
The trouble with many hands that rock the cradle today is 
they’re hired hands. 
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Teenagers =z 


Only 


By Sister M. Dominic, R.G.S. 


F a girl who is very nice and 

has been able to get any 
boy, suddenly, in her senior 
year, never goes out with the 
same boy more than twice, is 
there something wrong? 

No, not necessarily. 

The problem presents two as- 
pects. The girl does not go out 
more than twice with the same 
boy either because the boys don’t 
ask or she refuses the boys. 

Why refuse? Lots of reasons. 

Perhaps she is planning on be- 
ing a Sister, and doesn’t want to 
get mixed up with anyone in par- 
ticular. . . Maybe she’s playing 
the field (smart kid!) . . . Maybe 
her mother is a matchmaker, and 
the girl finds this a means of 
thwarting her mother’s plans. . . 
Maybe the boys are not as desir- 
able as she had thought, and the 
novelty is wearing off. . . Maybe 
she’s trying to go overboard in 
proving she can get any boy she 


feels like going with. . . She 
might just want a change of faces 
once in a while. After all, the one 
she finally picks is the one she is 
going to have to look at ail her 
married life, and I don’t blame 
her for looking over the merchan- 
dise. . . Could be, too, that her 
mother has suddenly realized that 
her daughter has grown up, and 
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is holding out on the dating per- 
missions because she doesn’t want 
to lose her darling child. 

On the other hand, if the boys 
do not ask more than twice, the 
girl might look into herself to see 
why. Again there are two angles. 

She might character 
faults or idiosyncrasies which 
drive the boys away. 

She could be too forward; boys 
take offense when a girl falls out 
of character and becomes the ag- 
gressive one. Where boys are sin- 
cerely desirous of remaining mod- 
est and_ chaste, they avoid the 
girl who invites. As you know, 
boys react physically first, and 
then emotionally — whereas girls 
feel only the emotional attraction 
first and consequently may not 
guess to what pressure they are 
subjecting the boy. When he rea- 
lizes that dating may be an oc- 
casion of sin for him, the smart 
boy gets another girl. 

From another point of view, 
she may be a modest girl refus- 
ing boys privileges which they 


Sister M. Dominic is a member of 
American Psychological Associa- 
tion, Clinical Division, and of the 
Rocky Mountain Psychological Asso- 
ciation. She has been principal of 


Good Shepherd schools in Seattle, 
Wash.; St. Paul, Minn.; Omaha, 
Neb.; Denver, Colo.; and Helena, 
Mont., thus gaining wide experience 


with youth in locations throughout 
the country. Teenagers are invited to 
send questions to Sister Dominic in 
care of The Family Digest, Hunting- 
ton, Ind. 
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should not expect. If the boys are 
asking more than she is willing 
to give and she has turned down 
their advances, they may decide 
she is not hep, and breeze off to 
cheaper hunting grounds. And if 
this is it, good riddance. 


What more can we do to get 
teen-agers to realize the im- 
portance of going to daily 
Mass? The Mass is the most 
wonderful, glorious thing in 
the world but teen-agers ig- 
nore this fact, or maybe they 
don’t realize it. 

They don’t realize it. 

What can you do to help teen- 
agers comprehend the importance 
of daily Mass? Ask them to read 
the following. 

Two Protestant teenagers at- 
tending a Catholic boarding 
school have written answers to 
your question. Here they are. 

“People have said, one 
misses anything until it is gone.’ 
How true this saying is. Catho- 
lics just don’t know what an ad- 
vantage they have over other re- 
ligions. If they want to go to 
their church every day, they may 
do so. If a Protestant wanted to 
go to church every day, he 
couldn’t — because his church 
would be locked. 

“Our Lord loved us enough to 
leave us Himself in the Holy 
Eucharist. He didn’t have to — 
but he loved us that much. When 
someone does something nice for 
you, or gives you a gift, you at 
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least show your appreciation. Or, 
if someone places at your dispos- 
al something that will help you, 
you immediately use it. When we 
have an opportunity to go to 
Mass, and we don’t, we are either 
being ungrateful or we don’t love 
Our Lord. When someone truly 
loves another, she wants to be 
near that person. How can we be 
closer to Our Lord than by going 
to Mass and receiving Holy Com- 
munion?” 

That’s one answer; here’s an- 
other. 

“I am a Protestant attending a 
Catholic School. Although I’m 
non-Catholic, I go to daily Mass. 
Yes, the Mass is very beautiful, 
and more teenagers should go to 
daily Mass. But Catholics too of- 
ten do not realize what a treasure- 
store they have in the Mass. 

“We Protestants have our ser- 
vices on Sundays, but our church 
isn’t open all week as is yours. 
You have Holy Communion, too. 
You can receive Jesus every day, 
while we can take communion 
once a month. In a_ sense, you 
have a_ closer union with God 
than we do. What is more, you 
have the advantage of Confession. 
I surely would like to go to Con- 
fession, so I could be certain all 
my sins were forgiven. But all we 
can do is ask God to forgive our 
sins, and we have no way of 
knowing if we are forgiven. 

“If Catholics could only realize 
what they have at their finger- 
tips: salvation wrapped up in the 


Mass! If only God had given me 
the gift of being born a Catholic, 
nobody — just nobody — could 
keep me from daily Holy Com- 
munion in the Mass.” 


I have been wondering if 

you think it would affect the 
happiness of the home if two 
people of different nationali- 
ties such as a girl from North 
America and a boy from South 
America would marry. I rea- 
lize there should be no racial 
discrimination, but do you 
think the difference in back- 
ground would affect the mar- 
riage? 
Definitely. The difference in 
culture values would land with a 
bang on the stability of the mar- 
riage. 

Oh, yes, I know: “If I love him 
enough, then nothing else mat- 
ters.” But other things do matter. 

South American men_ expect 
their wives to cater to their wish- 
es; in America, women’ expect 
men to cater to them. 

In exchanging South America 
for the U.S.A. you would give up 
your car, not to mention the elec- 
trical devices you are used to. No 
quick mixes for supper, or frozen 
foods. You might be washing on 
a scrub-board. In-laws could be 
bitter because you are American. 
Your life would be drastically 
changed. 

Would you like South Ameri- 
can food? 

Could you live thousands of 
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miles from Mom and Dad and 


all your friends and the tele- 
phone? 

To adjust to the change, you 
would have to be a very unselfish 
person with a super-charge of 


patience. 


Recently a Protestant mini- 
ster gave his view on why a 
Catholic should not be Presi- 
dent. He gave as example, “We 
wouldn’t want a Quaker as 
head of our War Department.” 
Don’t all good Presidents go to 
church on Sunday and practice 
sound Christian and moral vir- 
tues and principles? Just be- 
cause he’s a Catholic would not 
mean he would neglect his 
duties to the nation, would it? 
What are your views? 

Nixon belongs to the Quaker 
Church and, as President, would 
head the War Department. Ironi- 
cally, the Protestant minister 
quoted above overlooked this. 

Yes, a good President would 
attend Church on Sunday and act 
on Christian virtues and prin- 
ciples. 

The problem you pose is based 
not on religion but on prejudice — 
and Americans seem more sus- 
ceptible to prejudice than other 
peoples. Canada voted in a Catho- 
lic Prime-Minister without raising 
an issue; 99 percent Catholic 
Dublin recently elected a Jew as 
Mayor — but educated, 1960- 
Americans are afraid that a 
Catholic President would invite 


the Pope to run the government. 

Prejudice can’t be fought and 
it is not amenable to reason. 
However, most Americans are 
fair-minded so perhaps, in the 
final analysis, good sense will 
triumph over the sweep of dis- 
honest emotionalism. 


Do you think a _ Catholic 
teen-ager should be allowed to 
go to public dances? For in- 
stance, the Police Protective 
Association sponsors a week- 
end dance for teenagers. 

Provided that the right kind of 
teenagers go, that chaperones are 
present, that the hours are not 
too late, a public dance could be 
as fun-packed as any other. 
Dances put on by the Y, the Pol- 
ice Protective Association and 
similar groups are sponsored in 
the civic interest to keep young- 
sters out of trouble. They are us- 
ually well directed and chaper- 
oned by the sponsoring organiza- 
tion. 

Public dances are often safer 
than private dances in the girls’ 
homes. Parents of teenagers us- 
ually consider their boys and 
girls sufficiently mature to take 
care of themselves; hence they 
turn over the rumpus room to the 
teens and nobody knows what is 
going on except the youngsters 
themselves. 

Finally, teenagers are better off 
at organized public dances than 
driving around unsupervised in 
cars. 
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ELENALA BALLENA, Patricia 
King. Folett Publishing Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. $1.25 

Elenala Ballena is designed on 
the kindergarten level for a child 
learning to read and speak Span- 
ish. Such books are being publish- 
ed to answer the demand made by 
parents of elementary school chil- 
dren who have insisted that in this 
jet and missile-minded age a child 
must know more than one langu- 
age. In English the title reads 
Mable the Whale. This story is of 
a real whale brought to Marine- 
land at Los Angeles and the trials 
of adjusting to captivity. A record 
is furnished to accompany this 
particular book. 


TRUDI LA CANE, Georgiady et 
Romano. Folett Publishing Com- 
pany, 1010 West Washington Blvd., 
Chicago 7, Illinois. $1.25 

Translated from the French, the 
title is Gertie the Duck. The story 
tells of a real duck who nested in 
downtown Milwaukee. The post 
that Gertie selected for her nest is 
preserved in the Milwaukee Public 
Museum. This is another book of 
the same series as the one above. 


WHERE DO YOU LIVE, Knox 
Evan. Golden Crest, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, Rockefeller Center, New 
York 20, New York. $1.00 

This attractive and unusually 
colorful book is designed for 
youngsters in grades one and two. 


Because of the attractive pictures, 
it would be expected to stimulate 
a desire for reading progress. 


WONDERFUL HOUSE, Marga- 
ret Wise Brown. Golden Crest, 630 
Fifth Avenue, Rockefeller Center, 
New York 20, New York. $1.00 

This beginning reader, contain- 
ing more pictures than words, 
would be useful in introducing the 
five or six-year-old to reading. 
Word repetition is employed to an 
extreme extent. 


BELLING THE CAT, Leland B. 
Jacobs. Golden Crest, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, Rockefeller Center, New 
York 20, New York. $1.00 

This beginning reader is of the 
kind recently advocated for teach- 
ing children how to read in that it 
is not made dull or boring by the 
repetition of key words, which the 
child is expected to learn by sight 
memory. Moreover, this story is in- 
teresting and appealing, while the 
pictures are designed to provoke 
interest. 


LITTLE BLACK PUPPY, Char- 
lotte Zolotow. Golden Crest, 630 
Fifth Avenue, Rockefeller Center, 
New York 20, New York. $1.00 

Again we have a beginning read- 
er suitable for introducing the 
five-year old child to a familiarity 
and the feeling of friendliness with 
basic words. 
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WOMEN, WORDS, AND WIS- 
DOM,. Solange Hertz. Newman 
Press, Westminster, Maryland. 
$3.50 

The author introduces herself 
with a reference to the many writ- 
ers who begin a book with, “I 
know a person who,” and then go 
on to write about themselves. She 
states that she isn’t going to do 
this — just because she is a wo- 
man — and therefore will frankly 
admit that she can’t write any 
other kind of a book than a per- 
sonal one. Although the book in- 
tends to be primarily spiritual, it 
flashes with wit and merriment 
and is the kind of reading which 
is always entertaining, never bog- 
ging down to mere moralizing. 

Mrs. Solange Hertz confesses in 
her preface that for a long time she 
had a desire to write and that fin- 
ally she trapped two Trappists in 
their own visitors’ parlor and ask- 
ed them point blank how one could 
tell a terrible temptation from an 
inspiration. “Search us,” they said. 
“It’s a problem we struggle with 
all the time.” Whereupon she ad- 
mitted her compulsion to write a 
book. “Go ahead,” they suggested, 
“Sut whatever you do keep it light. 
The world is full of dull books.” 

No one could accuse this book of 
being dull. It is bright, scintillat- 
ing, and endlessly interesting 
while it touches on all the com- 
mon and everyday problems en- 
countered by every housewife. 


PADRE KINO, THE TRAIL TO 
THE PACIFIC, Jack Steffan. P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons, 12 Barclay 
ny New York 8, New York. 


50 
With the intention of becoming 
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a missionary, Father Kino, map 
maker, geographer, and explorer 
went to Mexico in 1680. Instead he 
was assigned to the Indians of 
Lower California. From thence he 
was transferred to the Indians of 
the American Southwest. Eventual- 
ly he realized his missionary dream 
when the missions in Lower Cali- 
fornia were permanently re-estab- 
lished. As the youngster reads 
through this book, he grows in 
knowledge of Indian manners and 
customs and of the geography of 
our country, thus acquiring some 
familiarity with our American 
background and heritage. 


A DREAM OF HER OWN, Nancy 
Titus. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
East Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. $2.95 

While growing accustomed to 
her new home, stepfather, and 
friends, a teenage girl envisions a 
dream all her own. For 17 years 
she and her young widowed mo- 
ther had lived their lives pretty 
much alone, and now a stepfather 
comes into her life. The girl goes 
through difficult adjustment 
while meeting boys of her own age 
and eventually planning her life. 
Teenage girls, especially those hav- 
ing conflicts with stepfathers, will 
find this book appealing. 


THE RASCAL AND THE PIL- 
GRIM, Joseph Anthony. Farrar, 
Straus, and Cudahy, New York, 
New York. $3.75 

Many of us met Joseph Anthony 
in the 1956 television presentation 
of “This Is Your Life” when Ralph 
Edwards featured the Korean 
orphan for whom a special bill was 
passed so that he might come to 
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America. Joseph Anthony is now 
going to college. Meantime he 
spent a year at Boy’s Town and has 
married an American girl. He 
writes his own autobiography 
omitting, he tells us, some of the 
very worst memories of his years 
in Korea. One wonders what worse 
could be portrayed than the story 
of tragedy and terror mingled with 
bloodshed and horror and hate 
which is outlined in the first few 
chapters of this poignant autobi- 
ography. For a tremendous, stir- 
ring, and overwhelming epic of 
courage, tenacity, and the will to 
achieve, this tale of a Korean or- 
phan can hardly be equalled. 


THE LONG ADVENTURE, 
Franz Weyerganf. Henry Regnery 
and Company, 14 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. $3.50 

From personal experience of a 
marriage which has stretched over 
a span of years, the author, who is 
the literary director of an impor- 
tant publishing house in Belgium 
and the father of five children, has 
written a book on the happiness 
possible for married couples. Un- 
like many of the modern books on 
marriage, this publication frankly 
faces from the beginning the trials 
as well as the joys of those who 
love one another. Having experi- 
enced the tribulations of married 
life as well as its blessings, he does 
not portray the idealistic and un- 
realistic aspects of marriage too 
frequently found in books of this 
type. This sentence typifies his 
thinking: “Happiness as a pure 
elixir does not exist — it is simply 
the result of conflicts that have 
been overcome. Every difficulty 
discovers its solution within itself. 
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We are asked to descend the deep- 
est pit of misery in order to rise 
again with greater strength. In 
despair we must find hope; in vio- 
lence we must look for gentleness; 
and above all we must never end 
a quarrel without having found 
charity.” 


THE WONDER OF GROWING 
UP, Louisa Guarneo. Taplinger 
Publishing Company Inc., 119 West 
57th Street, New York 19, New 
York. $3.50 

This manual, written for the 
modern girl in her early teens, has 
been published in Rome, London, 
and Dublin, and now reaches an 
American edition. It is done with 
beauty and with taste; and, while 
presenting facts frankly, can never 
offend the sensitivity of any girl. 
Nevertheless, it does point up all 
the problems, and presents, with 
sympathy, the difficulties of grow- 
ing up. 


YANKEE AT MOLOKAI, Eva 
Betz. Saint Anthony Guild Press, 
Paterson, New Jersey. $2.50 

Ira Dutton grew up as an outlaw 
of a boy. When the Civil War be- 
gan he was delighted to enlist, 
hunting for the hardest jobs and 
the toughest tasks, which he exe- 
cuted with a daring and a gusto 
that won for him the approbation 
and appreciation of his superiors. 
However, when the war was over, 
he found no place to go and noth- 
ing to do. Handsome, gay, and 
popular, with quite a bit of the 
daredevil in his makeup, no party 
was considered a success without 
him. Publicly he was all that was 
desirable; an attractive young man; 
but secretly he was drinking more 
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and more heavily. Then somehow 
or other he came in contact with 
a woman whom he admired, and 
he discovered that she was a Cath- 
olic. He talked to her, questioned 
her, and finally went to a priest 
for instruction. When he was re- 
ceived into the Church he was giv- 
en the name of Joseph. 

Joseph, characteristically, joined 
the Trappists. Soon he discovered 
he had no vocation. So he left the 
monastery. 

Having read of Father Damien 
of Molokai, Joseph Dutton next 
headed for the leper colony. Here 
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he gave his life in his usual heroic 
fashion for the salvation of men’s 
bodies and souls. When President 
Theodore Roosevelt sent the Great 
White Fleet of U. S. battleships 
around the world, Joseph followed 
their course eagerly, longing to see 
them. The President, learning of 
this, ordered the fleet to sail as 
close to Molokai as possible; as the 
battleships and destroyers went by 
every ship dipped its flag in salute 
to a great American. 

From beginning to end, this saga 
of courage and adventure is thrill- 
packed. 


Copyright 1960 Cartoons: of the-Month 


“If this doesn’t catch her a husband, | give up!” 
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PREVIEW 
of the OCTOBER issue 


How should the family act toward relatives and friends who 
are unfortunately married outside the Church? This is one 
of the most frequently asked questions that come to Msgr. 
J. D. Conway, who conducts question and answer columns in 
several Catholic publications. Most of us, Msgr. Conway 
says, have someone close to us involved in a bad marriage 
and this is a source of worry and shame, of yearning and 
wrangling. He then een to answer the question asked 
at the beginning of this paragraph. Look for “A Christian 
Attitude Toward Invalid Marriages” next month. 


Hundreds of people are deceived every day on the mat- 
ter of merchandise guarantees. For example, a lady tried 
to get a replacement for a “lifetime guaranteed” muffler. 
The mechanic peered under her car and remarked, “Well, 
there’s no more life in the muffler. Guess your guarantee has 
run out!” Shoppers should learn what a guarantee is, what it 
isn’t, what it can do, what it can’t do, and what to look for when 
offered one. And these things are clearly explained in “Guaran- 
tee—or Guarantease?” next month. 


Does Father really know best? In this fast-changing world, 
can any father guide his children wisely? These are questions 
which Will Oursler asks in next month’s Family Digest. He 
finds the answer in the one thing that never changes. This is an 
article, obviously, especially for fathers. 

How often do you tell your children stories? We don’t mean 
reading them from a book; we mean actually making them up your- 
self? Next month, Joy Marie Hoag tells parents to “Spin Your 
Own Yarn.” She says that the parent’s story is far more precious 
to a child than the book variety and she outlines several basic prin- 
ciples which parents ought to follow when making up the stories. 


These and many more interesting features 
in your family magazine 
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for a Wedding or Annwersary ... 
The 
FAMILY DIGEST 


is an appropriate 
and appreciated gift 


APPROPRIATE because the 
editorial content is carefully 
selected to appeal to the inter- 
ests and needs of Catholic 
couples. 


APPRECIATED because of 
the wide variety of informa- 
tive and entertaining reading 
contained in each issue. 


only x 00 
3 per vear 


The Family Digest editorial staff scans literally hundreds of 
ublications each month looking for articles of unusual oe. 
ose selected are carefully condensed and reprinted. To 
these are added features prepared on assignment for The Fam- 
ily Digest by foremost Catholic authors. The end result is a 
magazine which is welcomed each month in 52,114 homes. 


You can be certain that each issue of a gift subscription to The 
Family — will be thoroughly read and enjoyed by the re- 
cipients. Your gift subscription will be preceded by an attrac- 
tive gift announcement card sent in your name. 


The Family Digest 


Our Sunday Visitor, Inc. Huntington, Indiana 
Please enter a gift subscription ($3.00 remittance is enclosed): 
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